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FRAUDULENT AMERICAN DIPLOMAS 
AND DEGREES. 
(See I* S. v. 177; vi. 45; 4% S. vi. 175; x. 224; 
6 S. xii. 477; 8 S. vi. 209, 273, 333, 436; vii. 36, 
117, 217, 433; viii. 33; 9% S. xi. 506.) 


Tue question of these spurious productions | 


is an unsavoury one to handle, and yet it has 
as living an interest as the hunting of skunks 
has. Its importance as a nuisance has in 
many ways been demonstrated, and an evi- 
dent proof comes back to us from Europe 


when some of the countries threaten to | 


refuse recognition to any of our American 
degrees. But the problem is not an easy one 
to solve, and our educational authorities have 
been sedulously discussing it for a good many 
years, with little hope of securing an effective 
remedy. In the meantime a ruthless expo- 
sure appears to have a temporary and partial 
effect, and the hand of the law comes in at 
times to grant a more permanent relief. The 
Reports of the Commissioner of Education, 
1880, p. clx sy.; 1889-90, p. 1681 sy.; 1897-8, 
p. 1461 sq.; 1898-9, p. 1681 sy.; 1899-1900, 
p. 1962 sg.; 1900-1, p. 1738, will repay a 
careful reading, and show the strong feeling 
on the subject. 


The first difficulty we meet with is in the 
fact that all these degrees and diplomas do 
not issue from fictitious institutions of learn- 
ing ; they are not all without a legal authority 
and value. It is too true that an impecunious 
university is sometimes tempted to increase 
its income by giving away degrees, and on 
some pretext of charges receiving an equiva- 
lent in fees. How far this is actually carried 
on the general public can hardly know, but 
the Report is generally accepted as correct 
that a good many do. Even a greater abuse, 
and one which it is difficult to explain, is 
the action that can be taken upon a charter 
which by purchase or otherwise has fallen 
into private hands, or hands, at least, for 
which it was never intended, and which 
ought to have no legal sanction in the use or 
misuse of it. Yet on the ground of holding 
such a charter those who wish to make a 
profit by it can, or at least do, issue diplomas 
and degrees ; and holders have been known 
to possess a variety of such charters in order 
to keep the mill always in motion. The 
purely fictitious college and university is 
said to be not uncommon in certain States, 
and to do a lucrative stroke of business, 
especially in diplomas and degrees sent to 
Europe; as a matter of fact, a_ten-dollar 
LL.D. degree was reported two days ago as 
offered to a lawyer in this county, and no 
condition appears to have been necessary 
but the remittance of the money to “William 
Farr, Ph.D., LL. D., Dean of the American 
National Nashville College of Law.” 

The reputable institutions are now far 
more careful in the conferring of all their 
degrees, especially of those which are recog- 
nized as of an honorary character. There 
has been a general agreement among them 
that the Ph.D. shall not be given as an hono- 
|rary degree, but only after a proper exami- 
nation. There is also encouraged the growth 
of a healthy feeling which would prevent an 
agricultural institution from giving a D.D. 
degree, or a dental college from giving an 
LL.D. According to the terms of some of 
the charters, there seems to be little limit or 
restriction in the degree-conferring powers, 
and the institution has usually a high-sound- 
ing title, which is used as a tempting bait. 

Towards the suppression of the tratlic there 
|appears to be no royal road, and so long as 
vanity or interest and money combine to create 
a demand, there will always be unscrupulous 
men who make up a supply. University 
charters for conferring degrees do not proceed 
from any central Federal authority, but are 
issued by the several States. In some of 


| these they are given according to the terms 
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of general statute, and in some by special | 
acts of the legislature ; but in the granting 
of them each legislature is a law to itself, so 
that there can be no uniformity in the con- 
ditions, requirements, and terms. The Federal 
courts have no jurisdiction in the matter of 
a State right, and the revocation of a charter 
by a State court or legislature it is often 
ditticult to secure. Where prosecutions have 
taken place, it has usually been upon the 
charge of misusing the public mails, as pro- 
moters of lotteries are prosecuted. From 
some special features in the constitution or 
laws of the State of Illinois, that State gives 
unusual facilities for abusing what should be 
a purely scholastic power, and a Chicago 
diploma has come to have a doubtful repu- 
tation. 

It may interest the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ to 
look over a list of these institutions, as I have 
culled the names from the Reports of the 
Commissioner of Education, 1876-1900; the 
same thing, however, may appear under | 
different names :-— 

American University of Philadelphia. 

College of Pharmacy (in Philadelphia University 
of Medicine and Surgery). 

Eclectic Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

Independent Medical College of Chicago. 

Independent Medical College and the National 
Law School. 

International Health University. 

Livingston University of America. 

Metropolitan College of New York. 

Metropolitan Medical College. 

National Eclectic Medical Association. 

National University of Chicago. 

New England University of Arts and Sciences. 

New England Uni, er-ityof Medicine and Surgery. 

New York Medical o'lege. 

Penn Medical Univer-ity or College. 

Philadelphia Electr: .thic Institution. 

Philadelphia Univecsity of Medicine and Surgery. 

Richmond University or College, Richmond, Jef- 
ferson co., Tenn. 

Washington Medical Institution. 

The Commissioner of Education lays it 
down as a safe and practical rule that a 
university which makes a charge, or looks 
for a recompense, or grants a degree in 
absentia, is spurious. 

James Gammack, LL.D. 


West Hartford, Conn., U.S. 


DRAYTON’S ‘ POLY-OLBION,’ 


Havine lately had occasion to study this 
work, L have discovered that, though its 
scope is accurately enough given in books of 
reference, there exists the most #mazing 
ignorance as to its lengths For this a learned 
critic of the last century must be held 
accountable. Henry Hallam, in hi; * Intro- 


duction to the Literature of Europe,’ pub- 
lished more than sixty years ago, informed 
his readers that 

“the ‘ Poly-Olbion’ is a poem of about 30,000 lines 
in length, written in Alexandrine couplets, a mea- 
sure from its monotony, and perhaps from its fre- 
quency in doggerel ballads, not at all pleasing to 
the ear.” 

And then follows some very fair criticism, to 
which no objection need be made. But the 
statement, which has been so often copied, 
as to the length of the poem, is altogether 
wrong, as I shall now show. The ‘Poly- 
Olbion’ consists of thirty ‘Songs,’ each con- 
taining not a thousand, as Hallam guessed, 
but only five hundred and fifty-four lines, as 
I have ascertained by counting the first. 
Now as the other twenty-nine are each of 
apparently the same length, it follows that 
“this strange Herculean toil,” to use Dray- 
ton’s own expression, numbers 16,620 verses, 
all told ; or about as many as are in Homer’s 
‘Iliad,’ if we allow an average of 700 lines 


|to each of the twenty-four books. Even if 


we add the *‘ Arguments,’ each of about ten 
short lines, prefixed to the thirty cantos, the 


| total will not amount to 17,000, a goodly sum 


truly, but very different from Hallam’s 
estimate, which must henceforth be decreased 
by 13,000, if my reckoning be correct. If any 
one is disposed to challenge it, let him count 
each particular line in the ‘ Poly-Olbion.’ 
Perhaps I may be blamed for not having 
done so myself, but my excuse is that I cannot 
spend my “time in toys, idle questions, and 
things of no worth,” nor do I wish to be 
enrolled in the list of those over-curious per- 
sons of whom Robert Burton speaks :— 


** Your supercilious criticks, grammatical triflers, 
note-makers, curious antiquaries, find out all the 
ruines of wit, ineptiarum delicias, amongst the 
rubbish of old writers: pro stultis hahent, nisi 
aliquid sufiiciant invenire, quod in aliorum scriptis 
rertant vitio: all fools with them that cannot find 
fault: they correct others, and are hot in a cold 
cause, puzzle themselves to find out how many 
streets in Rome, houses, gates, towers, Homers 
countrey, Aineas mother, Niobes daughters, an 
Sappho publica fuerit? ovum prius extiterit, an 
gallina «c., ef alia, que de disce nda nt, 
as Seneca holds—what clothes the senators did wear 
in Rome, what shews, how they sate, where they 
went to the close stool, how many dishes in a mess, 
what sauce ; which, for the present, for an historian 
to relate (according to Lodovic. Vives), is very ridicu- 
lous, is to them most precious elaborate stuff, they 
admired for it, and as proud, as triumphant in the 
mean time for this discovery, as if they had won a 
city, or conquered a province; as rich as if they 
had found a mine of gold ore.” —* Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ sixteenth ed., p. 68. 


To that height of learning I do not attempt 
to soar. With the Chevalier de Cailly, in an 
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epigram which Burton would have quoted 
had it been printed in his day, I exclaim :— 
Dieu me garde d’étre savant 
D’une science si profonde : 
Les plus doctes le plus souvent 
Sont les plus sottes gens du monde. 
About all such matters we may say in the 
words of St. Austin :— 
“Quid enim opus est, ut hee atque huiusmodi 
adfirmentur vel negentur vel definiantur cum dis- 


crimine, quando sine crimine nesciuntur ?”—‘ En- | 


chiridion ad Laurentium,’ cap. lix. 

In conclusion, I must confess that these 
quotations have to do with matters which 
are vastly more difficult of solution than the 
one I have mentioned. To discover the exact 
number of lines in the ‘ Poly-Olbion’ is a 
task which can be accomplished. I leave the 
counting of them to others, being satisfied 
with having read them, which I have shown 
to be a less formidable operation than was 
commonly supposed. But for either purpose 
let me recommend the student to procure ¢ 
copy printed in larger type than the one 
given in Southey’s ‘Early British Poets,’ 
which I have had to use. 

Joun T. Curry. 


HEINE'S ‘PRINCESS SABBATH.’ 

I tay down E. A. Bowring’s rendering of 
this poem with mingled feelings of exultation 
and sadness. 
hardly be expected to say anything fresh 
about Heine ; but as a fellow Hebrew I may 
add one or two notes worth considering. 
For the Jew his coming and the date of 
his advent were priceless events. 
take me too far to elaborate this point. I 
will keep closely to the intellectual side of 
Heine, which for every educated Jew is a 
storehouse of pearls and rubies. Spenser has 
been called the poet’s poet : in precisely the 
same sense I may call Heine the Jew’s 
poet. He is the poet of the Jews of modern 
times, albeit not in the sense that Alcharisi, 
Gabirol, and Halévi are. Yet in a political 
sense his labours for his brethren were more 
fruitful and permanent, owing to his fortu- 
nately not aspiring to rival the poets I have 
named. Nor do I believe that he ever 
specifically regarded himself as the champion 
of Jewry. Subconsciously, as the soldier 
fighting the battles of humanity, Heine may 
sometimes have plumed himself on his 
varying success in that warfare on their 
behalf. It may have settled in his mind as 
a remote and ultimate by-product. I[ said, 
however, that Heine is the Jew’s poet. In 
his writing Jeshurun once more can breathe 


At this time of day one can | 


It would | 


his natural atmosphere, freed from the 
mephitic poisons of Ghetto life. In those airy 
spaces he can sport, expand, and discover 
that he has more than a local habitation and 
|}aname. He becomes an articulate being stand- 
| ing, for the first time possibly in his life, self- 
revealed in the full panoply of manhood. 
That is a joy which he can taste in 
}excess of his English confrére, who has long 
| enjoyed the sweets of liberty. Nevertheless, 
English Jews owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Bowring for his rendering of the ‘ Hebrew 
Melodies’ of Heine; and English literature 
is the richer by a translation of one whose 
original metres gleam and flash like a Toledo 
blade. All the varied glow and glitter, all 
the rollicksomeness and the melancholy, the 
spontaneity or the deeper notes, all the fun 
and all the fury of those inimitable Hebrew 
poems—all these excellences and not a few of 
the blemishes Bowring has caught with rare 
finesse and accuracy. The twin character- 
istics of Heine’s genius. which are in fact the 
characteristics of the Jewish mind, native or 
cultured, and which have won for him the 
— of the modern Aristophanes, are his 


irrepressible spirit of diablerve and his keen 
unrivalled sense of that Weltschmerz, of which 
| Jewry has borne its full share—the outcome 
of which is the Jew’s rich chine (fun) and richer 
| rachmonous (womanly tenderness). These 
| characteristics find ample scope for illus- 
tration in the ‘ Hebrew Melodies,” even 
as they reached the highest state of frui- 
tion in Heine’s mind. It is to be re- 
gretted that Bowring did not assist the 
reader by a few foot-notes explanatory of the 
Hebrew idioms introduced by the poet with 
force and grace. For example, Heine, terribly 
“kicked” by the “feet” of the Egyptians— 
poetical justice was possibly being done after 
thousands of years toa scandalous descendant 
of a scandalous race—saves the situation “ by 
his own hands” alone, pairing off yadayim 
(hands) with mizrayim (Egyptians). ‘Perhaps 
the reader of the ‘ Princess Sabbath’ remem- 
bers the uncouth line ‘* Lecho Doudi, Likras 
Kallo,” which is the refrain of a love song com- 
posed by Solomon Halevi, and not by Jehuda, 
as Heine avers on p. 468. Apart from the 
indisputable fact that the author’s name is 
acrostically inwoven in his verses, always 
the birth-mark of the minor poet, the work 
itself discloses its origin by its scholarly 
coldness and theological bias. It emanates 
from the school of our northern pietanim 
(poets), of whom the choicest flower was 
Kalir. Gabirol and Jehuda Hal¢vi belong to 
a nest of singing birds whose tunefulness, 
warmth, and passions are the offspring of 
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sunlight, roses, and wine. Here are a few 
stanzas, crudely transcribed, of the poem 
entitled ‘Come, my Friend, to meet thy 
Bride’ :— 
Let us forth to greet the Sabbath, 
Source and spring of all our blessings, 
In the days of old appointed, : 
Last ‘twas made, though ordered first. 
Come, my friend, to meet thy bride 
And thy Sabbath greetings give. 


Regal City, royal Temple, 

Rise resplendent from thine ashes ; 

Tears enough thine eyes have reddened, 

Rise, forget thy years of mourning. 
Come, my friend, to meet thy Bride 
And thy Sabbath greetings give. 


Cast away the grime of ages 
And to raiment gay betake thee, 
For thy soul shall tind salvation 
Through Bethlehem’s son of Jesse. 
Come, my friend, &c. 
Weep no more: away all wailing: 
Why so downcast and distracted ? 
Soon thy sons will rally round thee 
And thy City be rebuilded. 
Come, my friend, &c. 
Come in peace, thou Crown of Women, 
Come with joy and come with gladness 
To the faithful, to the chosen 
Sons of Jacob! Come, O Bride. 
Come, my friend, to meet thy Bride 
And thy Sabbath greetings give. 
M. L. R. Brestar, 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Farsgon.—The death of this esteemed 
novelist, a companion of mine in his youth, 
affords me the opportunity of tracing his 
origin. He was a scion of a notable Spanish 
family, driven into exile in The original 
name of the family was the Hebrew j)m72, 
signifying a blossom. In transliterating it 
the first letter assumed two forms with their 
variants—viz., Parchon, Pharchon, Varchon, 
Farchon, &c. In later times it settled down 
in the new form Farjeon. Salomon ben 
Abraham Parchon was a famous grammarian 
and lexicographer living in Calatayud anno 
1160, and Farchon Cohen was a contem- 
porary poet in Cordova. On his mother’s 
side the late novelist was a cousin of Mr. 
Sidney Lee. M. D. Davis. 


“Potpavy.” —In Nares’s ‘Glossary’ we 
find, “ Polldavy or Poledavy, a sort of coarse 


canvas.” It occurs in Howell's * Letters,’ in | 


Cleveland, and in Taylor’s ‘Works,’ as the 
quotations there given show. 

There is a good example in Arber’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Garner,’ 11. 166, where we find mention 
of money being spent in Brittany ‘*in all 
sorts of canvas with other small wares, and 


in lockromes, viterie, and dowlass, Pouldavis, 
Olyraunce, &ec.” The ‘Century Dictionary’ 
gives poldavis and poledavy, also pouldavies, 
and remarks that the origin is obscure. 
| I do not think it is very difficult. Seeing 
lthat Jockram and dowlas are both named 
from places in Brittany, the chances are that 
| poldavy is of similar origin. Indeed, I think 
|f have seen this suggestion somewhere, but 
| I cannot remember where ; and | have never 
seen any proof of it. After a search in 
several maps I failed to find any such place, 
but reference to a French gazetteer was 
quite successful. 

There is a fairly good gazetteer entitled 
‘ Dictionnaire Géographique de la France,’ by 
Joanne. We there find that Pouldavid is 
| the name of a very small place, containing 
jonly 250 inhabitants, in the commune of 
| Pouldergat, in the department of Finisterre ; 
and there is also a little river named Poul- 
david, which runs into the sea near Douarne- 
nez— the last-named place is in Black’s 
‘Atlas’—so that it is not far from Daoulas, 
which we spell Dowlas. As the Breton for 
“pool” is poul/, the signification of the name 
is obviously “ David's pool.” 

The first syllable should be written pol- or 
poul-, not pole- or poll-. 

Watrer W. Skear. 


Crucirorm Towns. — It has been stated 
that Bishop's Stortford was built on a cruci- 
form plan. The same may, I think, be said 
of Wells. To look abroad, Aracena, in the 
Provincia de Huelva, Spain, is very distinctly 
laid out in the shape of a Latin cross, and 
was probably planned thus intentionally, in 
order to commemorate the expulsion of the 
Moors. E. 8. Dopeson. 


Omer: Homer. — Notwithstanding Exod. 
xvi. 36, compared with Ezek. xlv. 11, Cruden 
appears to have confounded the Hebrew omer 
with a homer, the latter as a measure contain- 
ing a hundred times as much as the former. 
The word emer, indeed, does not occur in 
Cruden at all; but under ephah he says, 
* Exod. xvi. 36, an homer is the tenth part of 
ane.” The word homer should be omer: but 
the latter does not occur subsequently in our 
version. In the original it appears not as 
a measure, but in the sense of “a sheaf” 
(the R.V. retains that rendering), in Leviti- 
cus xxiii. 10, 11, 15. Presumably to avoid 
the risk of an homer being misunderstood 
for an omer, the Revisers in Is. v. 10 have 
inserted the word “4ut” before an “ ephah.” 
For an omer of seed to yield an ephah would 
indicate not great scarcity (which is here 
intended), but great productiveness. But 
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some of our almanacs seem to have 7 
the same mistake as Cruden. In the Jewish 
calendar the thirty-third day of the offering 
of the omer, or sheaf, is marked; this in 
the ‘ British Almanac’ for the current year 
(when it fell on 15 May) is called “33 of 
the Homer.” I need hardly remark that in 
Hebrew Homer would mean ‘the sheaf.’ 
It is difficult to account for Cruden’s con- 
fusion. W. T. Lysn. 
Blackheath. 


THE CAMERLENGO'S Sitver HAMMER.— 
The following paragraph (which was pub- 
lished in the 7'imes of 21 July) may be worth 
preserving in ‘N. & Q.’: 

“With reference to the traditional ceremony in 
accordance with which the Cardinal Camerlengo is 
said to strike three light blows on the temple of the 
dead Pope with a silver hamme r, pour constater 
décés, our Roman correspondent states that the 
Pontifical Masters of the Ceremonies have said 


definitely that no such office would be performed | !® 
| him againe. 


on the death of Leo XIII. All standard authorities 
on the ceremonial of the Vatican and its recent 
history, such as Lucius “ tor, Monsignor de 
T’ Serclaes, and Moroni (‘Dictionary of Kccle- 
siastical Erudition ’), ap cane to testify to the exist- 
ence of the ceremony; but the pronouncement of | 
the Masters of the Ceremonies rrith regard to it | 
being final, it may be presumed that it has not been 
carried out at the deathbed of the late Pope.” 


TemporuM LecTor. 


** PeoNAGE.”—-The definition of peonage in 
the ‘Century Dictionary’ is “A form of 
servitude existing in Spanish America. It 
prevailed espec cially in Mexico. 
yet time for ‘N.E.D, to include its newer 
meaning, that being the holding of negroes 
in semi-servitude in the Southern portion of 
the United States. The heading ‘ Peonage 
in America’ was given in the Standard of 
18 July to a telegram from its New 
correspondent, thus describing the system : 

“The Grand Jury of Montgomery, Alabama, 
which has been investigating the charges of peonage 
brought against landowners, planters, and Justices 
of the Peace, for conspiring to hold hundreds of 
negroes as slaves, has made a final Report of a 
most sensational character. The evidence showed | 
that atrocities are practised exceeding those of | 
Many negroes have been whipped to death. 
Sand has been rubbed into their lacerated and bleed- 
ing backs, which have been smeared with axle- 
grease and sulphur. The slaves’ clothing has been 
stolen and worn by their masters.” 


Aurrep F, 

‘Henry VI. anp Tacrrus.—To the follow 

ing passage in ‘3 Henry VI.’ a parallel may 
be found in the history of Tacitus. What is 

mentioned by Tacitus is said to have hap- 
pened at the battle of Cremona, where the 
army of Vespasian defeated that of Vitellius. 
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he lines I quote from ‘Henry VI.’ 
are supposed by Malone not to have been 
written by Gholeseer The resemblance 
between them and the passage in Tacitus is 
not remarked in the editions of Shakspeare 
which I have seen. Perhaps it has escaped 
the notice of all the commentators. 
ll blows the wind that protits nobedy. 
This man, whom hand to hand I slew in fight, 

May be possessed with some store of crowns.. 

Who's this? O God! it is my father’s face, 

Whom in this conflict I unwares have killed... 

And I, who at his hands received my life, 

Have by my hands of life bereaved him. 

Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did! 

And pardon, father, for I knew not thee! 

** Tulius Mansuetus, borne in Spaine, and called to 
serue in the Legion surnamed Rapax, left a sonne 
at home vnder yeeres, who growing afterwards to 
mans estate, and being enrolled by ‘Galba into the 
seuenth Legion, by meere misfortune heere met and 
encountred with his owne father; and hauing 
wounded him deadly, going about to rifle him, came 
into knowledge of him, and was likewise known by 
Whereupon embracing the corpes, 
which now was without sense or life, with teares 
and lamentable voice he besought his father's ghost, 
not to impute this impiety vuto him, nor abhorre 
and detest him as a parricide.” 

I copy the passage in Tacitus from the 
fifth edition of Sir Henry Savile's translation 
of Tacitus, which was originally published 
in 1581, and the author or authors of 


|* Henry VI. might have read this translation. 


York | 


| audacity 
| meeting of the Royal Society, 
| declaration 


. YARDLEY. 


2, 71, 


Carprnats.—In S. xii. 


| was given a list of English cardinals since 
There is 


the Conquest, which, from the date of its 
publication (1867), necessarily did not include 
the names of Manning, Newman, and 
Vaughan. It would assist, therefore, to 
make that list complete if there were added : 
Henry Edward Manning, Archbishop of 
Westminster, created by Pius IX., 1875, died 
14 January, 1892, wt. eighty-three; John 
Henry Newman, created by Leo XIIL., 1879, 
died 11 August, 1890, zt. eighty-nine ; Herbert 
Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster, created 
by Leo XIII., 1893, died 20 January, 1903, 
wt. seventy-one. ALFRED F. Roppins. 


RALEIGH IN AmMERICA.—Some one had the 
to make, a short time ago at a 
the astounding 
that Sir Walter Raleigh was 
never in North America, whereas he made 
no fewer than five voyages to Virginia, which 


| was so named by Queen Elizabeth, the former 


name of the country being Wigandacsa, and 
we know that he introduced tobacco from his 
new colony, which still produces the best. 
The first child born in the colony was called 
Virginia, in honour of the country in which it 
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was born. Raleigh’s town is mentioned, no 
doubt Raleigh in North Carolina. Roanoke 
is also mentioned. In the *Compendium of 
Voyages,’ edited by T. Smollett, vol. iii. p. 115, 
there is a map of Virginia and Maryland 
and part of Pennsylvania. He did not visit 
Guiana till James L’s time. By the way, his 
name is generally mispronounced in the 
pee day; it is called Raleigh, but 1 
elieve the correct pronunciation is Rawleigh, 
though he himself spells it ‘ Ralegh. 


Brutus. 
[For Raleigh's surname see 8. i. 252, 396, 455. ] 
Harris, Pustisner. — At Messrs. 


Christie’s was recently offered for sale a por- 
trait which possesses a certain amount of 
historical association, as it is of one who had 
intercourse with many of the celebrities of 
literature who adorned the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is that of John Harris, publisher 
and bookseller, of the * one time existing 
“Bible and Crown,” St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
successor to the well- edn John Ne »whery. 
The following facts may prove interesting. 

Newbery was first established at Reading ; 
he then went to London and opened at ** The 
Bible and Crown, near Devereux Court,” with 
a branch establishment at the “Golden Ball, 
Castle Alley, City’’; he then amalgamated 
the two at **The Bible and Crown, near the 
Chapter House, St. Paul's Churchyard,” 
22 December, 1767. It must have been about 
this time that my great-uncle came in touch 
with him. To this new place there flocked 
numbers of the leading men of letters. 

At the death of Newbery the business was 
carried on for a time as Newbery & Carnan, 
then as Newbery & Harris, and 500/. per 
annum was allowed to the widow by him ; he 
then dispensed with the name of Newbery. 
He was an eye-witness of the affray between 
Oliver Goldsmith and Evans the publisher 
in 1773. Evans had permitted ‘a libel to 
appear in the London Packet, and the author 
felt aggrieved. The incident is somewhat 
oT described in the London Chronicle, 

30 March, 1773 :— 

“ Dr. Goldsmith, supposing himself ill-treated by 
a letter in the London Packet, went to the person’s 
shop who published it, and struck him across the 
back with his cane. A scutile ensued, in which the 
publisher made uncommon use of his nails, and was 
at length knocked down: he then arose, seized a 
stool, and attacked his antagonist until, some people 
coming in, they were parted. Thus ended the con- 


test between the son of literature and the pub- 
lisher: the latter bears a black eye, and the quther 
a scratched face.” 

During Harris’s connexion with it the 
firm became the recognized business patrons 
of very many celebrated literati—Dr. John- 


son, Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. Dodd, Smollett, 
and others, and many instances of relief 
accorded to indigent authors and of help in 
advancing their aims, quite irrespective of 
business, may safely be attributed to Harris. 
GeRALp Lowe. 


Querits, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
+ 
direct. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COMTE DE Puy- 
savye.— Would an obliging friend be kind 
enough to give the following information ? 
Having heard that the correspondence of the 
Comte ‘de P uysaye, the famous general of the 
Vendean war, is in London, I should like to 
know to whom I must write to obtain a copy 
of it. (Madame) C. Barpey-Botsster. 

Valleyres, par Orbe, Vaud, Switzerland. 


Cression oF CouNntTIES TO ENGLAND. 
—I should be glad of information in regard 
to any arrangement or understanding by 
which Welsh counties have been or are to be 
periodically ceded to this country. I have 
seen it stated that some such arrangement 
was entered into about the time of the con- 
quest of Wales. If so, where are full details 
to be found ? M. E. 8. 


Free Carnoric Curistrans. —-I should 
be glad if any of your readers could 
give me information respecting a religious 
denomination known as “Free Catholic 
Christians.” The title was included in the 
list of places of worship certified by the 
Registrar - General (‘Whitaker's Almanack,’ 
1890). I should like to be informed of the 
tenets of the body and where their church 
(or churches) is situated, if it still exists. 

PLace-NamME. — There are places so 
called in Devon, Kent, and Salop, and pro- 
bably elsewhere. In Domesday the Devon 
Ash is spelt “Aissa.” In old records the 
name is written “Aysshe,” ‘*Aysh,” and 
“Esse.” It has been suggested that it is 
derived from “esca”= water. My own idea 
was that it merely meant the tree—an idea 
supported by the fact that a huge ash was 
a salient feature in the Shropshire village. 
Can any of your readers give me any infor- 
mation ! B. C. F. 


Spirits anp [Nkpotries.—In Frey- 
tag’s ‘ Die Journalisten’ one of the characters 
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says to another: “Sie sind auf Ehre der 
schlaueste Teufel, der je aus einem Tintenfass 
gekrochen ist.” In the same author's ‘Soll 
und Haben,’ seventh chapter, reference is 
made to a horrible spirit as developing from 
the black smoke which comes forth from an 
inkbottle, “as in that old story.” Can your 


readers give in‘ormation as to where this | 


story may be found? With this it is interest- 
ing to compare “uther’s greeting the devil 
with an inkbotth, and also Robert Louis 
Stevenson's ‘ The Sottle Imp.’ 

GaarLes Bunpy WILson. 

The State Univers:y of Iowa, lowa City. 

Banns oF MARRAGE.—I have seen printed 
on the title-page o:books wherein is recorded 
the publication ¢ banns of marriage a 
copy of clause 6of 4 Geo. IV., cap. 76, 
‘An Act for amening the Laws respecting 
the Solemnization f Marriages in England.’ 
This directs that 
“the church -warder and chapel - wardens of 
churches and chape wherein marriages are 
solemnized shall prode a proper book of sub- 
stantial paper, marke and ruled respectively in 
manner directed for thRegister Book of Marriages ; 
and the banns shall e published from the saic 
Register Book of ban: by the officiating minister 
and not from loose ers, and after publication 
shall be signed by th officiating minister, or by 
some person under hisirection.” 

These instructions vuld seem to be explicit 
enough, but only la Sunday Isawa clergy- 
man publish banns’hich he read out from 
a sheet of notepaptheld in his hand. As I 
have observed this me on several occasions 
before, I am 4 ask if, in the face of 
the paragraph I ha: quoted, such a slipshod 
method is not distrtly illegal. I may add 
that [I once examid a book of banns in 
which the last entryas incomplete, although 
the parties had thenot only been duly asked 
three times in chuh, but actually married 
a month. This is 1at might reasonably be 
expected from a hat of using slips of paper. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Nortmptonshire. 


A Misstnc Wor-Says the Periodical of 
July :— 

“The Bishop of Weester was the guest of the 
Authors’ Club at a’cent dinner, and, replying 
to the toast of his lth, his lordship said that 
‘there had been inzality but one event in his 
literary career. Hhad once been accused of 
wrongly using a ver2nd, on turning up the word 
in the “* New Englisictionary,” he found himself 
confronted by the Y quotation in question from 
one of his own boo*a standing rebuke to him for 
his bad grammar, # was the only known instance 


of that particular of the word.’’ 
What was this ¢inguished verb ? 
St. 


Dickens: Pickwick.’—In Bell's ‘Standard 
Elocutionist,’ by David Chas. and Alexander 
| Melville Bell, new edition, 1883, on p. 65, is 
| given, ‘‘ Gabriel Grub.—Aftri/uted to Charles 
| Dickens.” If I am not dreaming, I think I 
| must have read of Gabriel Grub in * Pick- 
| wick ’ (chap. xxix., ‘ The Story of the Goblins 
who stole a Sexton’); but then, what is 
the meaning of attriuted? Is it pretended 
| that Seymour the artist (who, his friends 
claimed, gave Dickens his ideas for this 
novel), or any one else but Dickens, wrote 
the story of Gabriel Grub? Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can throw a little light 
upon the matter. ApRIAN WHEELER. 


Mrs. Marryr, SINGER AND ACTRESS: 
C. H. Witson. — Where was Mrs. Martyr 
buried?) She died in or near London, 1807. 
The general details of her career are known 
to me. Mr. Clark Russell (‘Representative 
Actors’) quotes C. H. Wilson (1801) as a 
critic on Mrs. Martyr’s performances. From 
what work is his extract taken? Charles 
Henry Wilson (not mentioned in ‘ D.N.B.’), 
of the Inner Temple, was author of ‘ Poly- 
anthea : a Collection of Fragments in Prose 
and Verse,’ 2 vols. 8vo, Londen, 1804, in which 
I find no mention of Mrs. Martyr. 

Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 

“WAKE VILLAGE Feast.—In which of 
the English counties is wake in popular use 
to signify the village feast, anciently held to 
commemorate the dedication of the church ? 
It seems to me that antiquaries and other 
students of rural custom have sometimes 
made use of the term in connexion with 
places where it is quite unknown to * the 


folk.” G.. 


“Sort THE MooN.”-—What is the origin of 
this idiom ? M. L. R. Brestar. 


(Consult Barrére and Leland under ‘ Shoot’ and 
‘Moon.’ 


County Counct, Boarp Scuoots.—Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me 
whether returnsare published, Parliamentary 
or otherwise, showing in detail the amount of 
the parish rates received and how expended ? 
The demands are not only excessive, but also 
continuously increasing. 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 


NIcHOLAS OF LyNN anp Nicotaus pe Lyra. 
-In a curious, but somewhat feeble book, 
entitled ‘ Vestiges of the Historic Anglo- 
Hebrews in East Anglia’ (1870), the author, 
the Rev. M. Margoliouth, LL.D. Ph.D. 


devotes over three pages to proving that 
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Nicholas of Lynn, referred to by Chaucer in 
the prologue to his treatise on the astrolabe, 
is the same person as De Lyra, the voluminous 
theological writer :— 
“a name which once rang through the halls of 
learning all over Europe, during the transition of 
the Church from a deformed to a reformed state ; a 
name which furnished opportunity for more than 
one Latin pun. Both Roman Catholics and the 
early Protestants gave to that erudite and learned 
writer the credit of Luther's illumination. Pflug, 
Bishop of Naumberg, had improvised the couplet : 
Si Lyra non lyrasset 
Lutherus non saltasset. 
A Protestant scholar played upon the name to the 
same tune, but with a variation, and made the 
couplet run thus: 
Nisi Lyra lyrasset 
Totus mundus delirasset.” 
Who was the Protestant scholar ? 
Dr. Margoliouth goes on to say :— 
**T believe I am in a position to solve a biographi- 
cal problem which has hitherto defied those 
interested in such matters. I believe the cele- 


It isa pity that Dr. Margoliouth did not 
quote from that title-page of De Lyra the 
statement that he was an Englishman. Can 
that statement be substantiated? Has any 
one given the smallest consideration to Dr. 
Margoliouth’s theory that Nicholas de Lynn 
and De Lyra are identical! I do not find 
any notice of Dr. Margoliout)’s work in the 
Atheneum volume for 1870. 

Jimes Hoover. 

Norwich. 


ByrieLtp House, Barne.— The historic 
mansions of noblemen and rich merchants, 
which a few years ago adrned the neigh- 
bourhood of London, are a0w rapidly dis 
appearing, their grounds tre being covered 
with mean buildings, andour suburbs will 
soon be appalling in the ugliness. York 
House, Twickenham, has, fear, small chance 
of escape; and I notice hat Sheen House, 
East Sheen, with about twnty acres of land, 
is now offered for sale. Barnes, near the 


i 


brated ‘Israelite indeed’ was an East Anglian, a 
native of Lynn. 

After questioning the statements of bio- 
graphers that De Lyra was so called from the 
place of his birth in Normandy, our author 
proceeds 

“I never could discover whether there is, or ever 
was, such a place as Lyra in Normandy ; but what 
I did discover is this, that De Lyra himself, on the 
title-page of one of his works, gives England as his 
native country Bishop Bale, himself a native of 
East Anglia, who flourished about a century after 
Nicolaus de Lyra, positively states that the great 
harbinger of the Reformation was an Anglo- 
Hebrew Christian.” 

Referring to the mention of Nicholas of 
Lynn, “in an old history of Norfolk,” asa 
learned monk native of that town, Dr. Mar- 
goliouth says : 

“That book tells me that that monk was a very 
learned man, a great scholar, a great divine, a great 
mathematician, an astronomer, and a. great musi 
cian ; that he was educated at Oxford, and that he 
belonged to the Franciscan order. Exactly the 
same is affirmed of Nicolaus de Lyra. If there were 
two such persons, then Oxford must have been the 
Alma Mater of remarkable twins, christened by the 
same name! I do not believe in the coincidence. 
There was only one Nicolaus at Oxford, my 
‘Israelite indeed,’ but he was one and the same 
with the Nicolaus of Lynn, and by reason of his 
musical proclivities, his friends and admirers turned 
De Lynn into De Lyra. 

Some interesting notes concerning Nicholas 
of Lynn may be found in Prof. Skeat’s 
*Chaucer’ (vol. iii. p. 353). Warton describes 


Nicholas of Lynn as a Carmelite, but Bale is 

yrecise that he was /ranciscanorum familie. 
fale also, in the preface to ‘The Image of 
Both Churches,’ among the authors he con- 
sulted names Nicolaus Lyranus, Germanus. 


church, a less important roperty is vacant, 
|'by name Byfield Hous which, although 
externally without archit:tural pretensions, 
is within old-fashioned ad attractive, and 
| has a charming garden. et us hope that it 
| will be taken for purpses of residence. 
| Perhaps one of your reacts will kindly con- 
| tribute a short notice othis house, about 
| which I can find no awentic information, 
though I think there waiately a paragraph 
|in one of the newspaperconnecting it with 


| celebrities of the eighteerm century. 
-HILIP NORMAN. 


| Sator.—Has this wo, for town and 
county, been satisfactoy explained? In 
Harper's ‘The Holyhead pad’ one reads, ii. 
| 63, that “it comes, say plologists, from the 
|ancient Erse words sa, atream, and /u/, a 
| loop, &e.” This sounds tovat to be true, and, 
}in any case, Eng. Joop iof Scand. origin. 
| [bid., p. 96, it is statedhat the Earls of 
| Shrewsbury are miscalledy that title, they 
being Earls of Salop (coty), according to 
the original patent of noity to Talbot in 
1442. The author, curiow, suggests that 
this may have arisen frorthe ill savour of 
Fr. salope. 


Rev. Ronerr WELDON Wie a quarto pam- 
phlet of 162 pages, exclwg preliminary 
matter, which was dedicat**to the Noble 
Confessor, 8’ John Pate Baret, and printed 
for Richard Royston, 1648. gs title is ‘The 
Doctrine of the Scripturesoncerning the 
Originall of Dominion.’ Wen is described 
as rector of Stony Stanton, ‘the county of 
Leicester. I do not find his ne in the index 
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to Walker's great work, but he is noticed on 
p. 400. How did Royston manage to print 
such a pamphlet and to sell it at so troublous 
a time! Ricuarp H. THornTon. 


Seylies, 

DANTE PORTRAIT. 

(9 S. xi. 388, 510.) 
THEqustion raised by Messrs. WHITEHOUSE 
& James ‘s fraught with interest. I think 
there is nm» accepted portrait of Dante which 
represents him with a beard, and I have 
in mind :hose in the frescoes at Assisi ; 


the one n_ the Strozzi Chapel of Sta. 
Maria Nwella at Florence; that on the 


wall of tle Bargello; a cast from the mask 
taken afte death ; two differing cuts affixed 
to editionsof ‘ L’ Amoroso Convivio’ in 1521 
and 1529;and a painting by—if I mistake 
not—Giorgone which I saw, years ago, in 
the collecton of Mr. J. Morris-Moore. It 
is strange hat there should be no pencil to 
perpetuateshe poet’s maschi/i penne. There 
is a passag:in the ‘ Purgatorio’ which might 
be cited as »me evidence that he had a beard, 


though it ould not be taken as conclusive, | 


for who i his circumstances could have 
remained c.an-shaven ? 
Even as chilcen silent in their shame 

Stand liste ng with their eyes upon the ground, 

And consciis of their fault, and penitent ; 
So was I staring; and she said: “If thou 

In hearing ifferest pain, lift up thy beard 

And thou sult feel a greater pain in seeing. 
With less restance is a robust holm 

Uprooted, ther by a native wind 

Or else by ‘at from regions of Iarbas, 
Than I upraid at her command my chin; 

And when ite by the beard the face demanded, 

Well I perdved the venom of her meaning. 

Canto xxxi. 64-75 (Longfellow). 

I have aphotograph by Lombardi of a 
cartoon to seen in the museum connected 
with the Domo at Siena, which illustrates 
the subjectof the blind leading the blind. 
Here the leler, who, staff in hand, conducts 
another sigtless being by means of a crooked 
branch, wkh either holds in his left hand, is 
strikingly ke Dante, and is again smooth- 
chinned. have wondered if this were the 
way in wich some patriotic artist of the 
place avered himself on the poet who wrote 
so scornfty of the people of Siena, ¢.g. : 

Or fu giammai 
Gen Si vana come la Sanese 
Certnon la Francesca si d’ assai. 
* Inf.,’ xxix. 121. 
Tra quella gente vana 
Chspera in Talamone, e perderagli 
Pili speranza, che a trovar la Diana. 
*Purg., xiii. 151. 


But as far as I remember the cartoon was of 
the fifteenth century, and perhaps the smart 
had died away before then. It is not a little 
curious that the great Fiorentine had recorded 
of his fellow-citizens 
Vecchia fama nel mondo li chiama orbi 
(‘ Inf.,’ xv. 67) 

—-this, it is supposed, being a reference to 
some story of ale being taken in by the 
Pisans, and an unfriendly reader might be 
excused for including him in the same con- 
demnation. 

When shall we have a Dante Society by 
which the whole of our nation may profit? 
There is the nucleus of one in London to 
which, if you like, you may pay an annual 
guinea in order that people may assemble to 
hear orations on Leopardi and what not ; but 
if you are a student yourself, and you live at 
Bullock-Smithy, and have an idea that Dante- 
lovers in the metropolitan area should be 
able to do without your alms, you will spend 
your one pound one on helpful books and 
remain outside the Society. If, however, 
the papers and speeches were fully reported 
and published for the benefit of members, I 
should not expect anything more of co-opera- 
tion: I should regard with strictly Christian 
envy dwellers within reach of Harley Street, 
but gain maybe as much by reading as they 
can get by listening. Sr. SwIrHrn. 

Marat In Lonpon (9 §. xii. 7).—“ Where 
Marat lived in Church Street, Soho, in 
January, 1776,” is obviously not easy to 
answer. A careful perusal of the title deeds 
of every house there in 1775 and 1776 is still 
possible, might be successful, but probably 


not. Your querist relies on Marat’s relation 
“that he resided in London ten years, 
and in Dublin one.” But Marat’s auto- 


biographical fragments—and especially this 
one, penned 4 March, 1793, when he was a 
notorious revolutionary leader—though effu- 
sively paraded by all his devotees, are very 
doubtful documents. It is, however, true 
that, excepting his visits to Edinburgh (1769) 
and Amsterdam and the north of England 
(1774), Marat was probably hiding in London 
asa quack “Gleets and Eyes” doctor from 
1765 to June, 1775, when his worthless 
St. Andrews degree removed his medical 
disqualification (7de a note in his ‘ Gleets’ 
‘tract of November, 1775, his ‘Chains of 
Slavery’ letter in Paris, 1793, and his admis- 
sion of *‘ ten years’ practice” in his ‘ Gleets’ 
tract). But there is no evidence that he was 
/ever in Dublin before 1776. He was there- 
,after, between March and September, 1776 
|in a very different capacity. Of that there 
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is no moral doubt to a careful student of his 
strange life. 

Is your querist aware that, until he received 
his M.D. without any test, he lived, during 
these antecedent ten years, under a most care- 
fully guarded incognito? and thatin January, 
1776, he disappeared from English life as 
Dr. Marat? He reappeared (24 June, 1777) 
on the staff of Count d’Artois in Paris, like a 
meteor, as an M.D. of St. Andrews “et 
plusieurs facultés,” which no man living—not 
even his various copious biographers, in- 
cluding Mr. Morse Stephens—has been able 
to trace till this hour. Had your querist 
desired, he could have discovered that all 
the houses in Church Street, Soho, were 
numbered, and their occupants named, in 
1775 and 1776, the only period important 
here ; and that Marat’s name is nowhere to 
be found in the ‘ London Directory’ between 
1765 and 1776. His reputation in June, 
1776, was presumably good in Paris, but he 
had cunglanale wrecked it even there by 
1783, when he vacated his royal appointment 
as worthless, and returned to the British Isles, 
to flit from city to city, amid darkness and 
difficulties, till Paris drew him back late in 
1788, to rise to the crest of the revolution, and 
perish five years afterwards. VIGILANS. 


That most atrocious miscreant Jean Pau! 
Marat must undoubtedly have enjoyed “a|! 
certain reputation” while in England. His 
residence in Church Street must have been 
for a very short period. He was convicted 
of stealing 200/. worth of moneys and coins | 
from the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in the 
hulks at Woolwich. He also resided (under 
various aliases) at Newcastle, Warrington, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, and ulti- 
mately died under the hand of Charlotte 
Corday on 13 July, 1793. See also 7S. vii., 
viii., ix. Everard Home CoLeMman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

See 7" S. vii. 488 ; viii. 76, 135 ; ix. 29, 78; 
8 S. iv. 125, and the further sources there 
indicated. WCB 


‘An Love-Lerrers’ 
S. xi. 504).—Though not very appropriate, 
the heading which Mr. Upat gives to his 
query must, I suppose, be used for any reply. 
Quite recently we have had what looks very 
much like another instance of the sort of 
imposture he regrets. There has recently 
been issued, by a London publisher of good 
repute, what purports to be a ‘Journal of 
Arthur Stirling,’ whom we are asked to think 
of as an authentic, but unappreciated man 
of genius. It is stated that he committed 


suicide, and an obituary notice is quoted 
from the Vew York Herald. From internal 
evidence, one is inclined to doubt the 
“editor's” good faith. As to the * English- 
woman's Love-Letters,’ the short-lived sensa- 
tion which they produced was surely brought 
about more by the doubt as to their genuine- 
ness than by any conviction of it. It is, no 
doubt, a modern trick to write « preface 
vouching for the truth of a work of fiction. 
But as a matter of morality it is no worse 
than the invention of lying stories fr a news- 
letter ; and that, we know, is an +xpedient 
for promoting sales as old, at acaaces Jefoe. 


(The obituary has been acknowledged a:a “‘fake.”] 


The most notorious fraudulent >reface is 
that in the case of ‘Drelincourt n Death,’ 
attributed to Daniel Defoe. This my help us 
to accept him as the compiler o ‘ Drury’s 
Journal,’ 1729, a realistic accountof Mada- 
gascar ; and its graphic details vince the 
capacity to write ‘Robinson Cruoe,’ while 
the mystification which admits larley to a 
claim is only a part of Defoe’s whie a. 


Wark,” “Wenz,” anp “ Mare” (9% §. 
xi. 249).—Your correspondent at:he second 
of the references in the editonl note is 
unjust to Jamieson in saying tht he does 
not help one in the matter, for’ he refers, 
not to waik, but to werk, he will fid that the 
latter signifies a corner, or angle and wein 
(not wene)=a pot, a scar, while «ai+=mate 
seems to suggest that gnome, ororownie, is 
meant, for brownies certainly ha> “ neither 
flesh, blood, nor bane.” So tha make or 
mate would appear to allude to ne of the 
“ good neighbours,” or “ good peoje,” and we 
consequently have :— 

In yon green wood there is a waik [corr], 

And in that corner there is a wene [sjt!, 

And in that spot there is a maii [fellow or 
familiar] 

That neither has flesh, blood, nor bane 

And down in yon greenwood he walksis lane. 

In that green wene [spot] Kilmeny lay, 

Her bosom happed [1.¢., covered, head] wi’ the 
flowerits gay. 

J. Hotpen 

Carson (9 §S. xi. 488;  xii.19).—Dr. 
Herbert William Carson, F.R.G. Eng., 
L.R.C.P. Lond., is in practice atWelbeck 
Street, London; Dr. Stewart Carson, 
M.B.C.M. .Edin., is in practice « Salvin 
Lodge, Alston, Cumberland; Dr.Thomas 
John Carson, L.F.P.S. Glasgow, is imractice 
at Union Street, Oldham; Dr. Joh Henry 
Carson, L.R.C.P. Edin., L.R.C.S. is 
in practice at Crumlin, co. Antrim, dland ; 
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and Mr. Robert Carson has been in business 
in this city for many years as a chemist. 
Some of these might give H. R. C. some 
authentic information. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, bradford. 


*Passtnc By’ (9t° S. xi. 489; xii. 12). 
Referring to the comment of L. H. on the 
number of stanzas in the pleasing madrigal 
commencing “There is a lady sweet and 
kind,” may I be permitted to direct his 
attention to the fact that in my large-paper 
copy of ‘ Lyrics from the Song-Books of the 
Elizabethan Age,’ edited by A. H. Bullen 
(Nimmo, 1887), there are six stanzas? They 
end with :— 

Cupid is winged and doth change, 
Her country so my love doth change : 
But change she earth, or change shesky, 
Yet will I love her till I die. 
Henry Hore. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Square Cap (9% §. xii. 28).—The square 
cap worn by Austin canons was a /arretum, 
barretta, Leretum, birretum, or birettum—the 
common headgear worn nowadays by the 
Roman Catholic clergy. Cf. the articles 
‘ Augustiner’ and ‘ Barett’ in H. A. Miiller 
and Oscar Mothes’s ‘ Archiiologisches Wérter- 
buch’ in the Reference Library of the British 
Museum. L. L. K 


Brice Cuanrry ix THE West RIpING 
(9 8. xii. 43).—Reference should be made to 
Mr. Norrisson Scatcherd’s pamphlet on the 
‘Wakefield Bridge Chapel,’ 1843 ; and to the 
‘Chantry Surveys’ (Surt. Soc.. 92), ii. p. 312. 
The chapel was described in 1355 as “newly 
built.” In 1546 one chief ‘‘necessitie” laid 
upon the chaplains was “to do dyvine service 
in the tymes of the plage for the secke people 
thither to resorte, that the rest of the paro- 
chians may com to ther paroch church with- 
owte danger of infection.” w. © SB. 

To Mr. I. SIEVEKING’Ss interesting 
paper about the chapel on Wakefield Bridge 
may be fitly added the sorrowful and public 
confession of Sir Gilbert Scott :— 

“Designs were advertised for for the restoration 


of the beautiful chapel of St. Mary on Wakefield | 
| genuine proverb can only be couched in the 


Bridge; and 1 devoted myself with the greatest 
earnestness to the investigation of the relics of its 
destroyed detail. I was seconded by Mr. Burlison, 
then clerk of the works to the church at Chester- 
tield, and by examining the heaps of d¢bris in the 
river wall, &c., we discovered nearly everything; 
and I made, I believe, a very perfect design, illus- 
trated by beautiful drawings, the perspective views 
being made by my friend Mr. Johnson. My report 
I viewed as a masterpiece. [ succeeded, and the 
work was carried out, and would have been a very 


great success, but that the contractor, Mr. Cox, who 
had been my carver and superintendent to the 
Martyrs’ Memorial, had a handsome offer made to 
him for the semi-decayed front, to set up in a park 
hard by. Hethen made an offer to execute a new 
front in Caen stone, in place of the weather-beaten 
old one, and pressed his suit so determinedly, that, 
in an evil hour, his offer was accepted. I recollect 
being much opposed to it; but { am filled with 
wonder to think how I ever was induced to consent 
to it at all, as it was contrary to the very prin- 
ciples of my own report, in which 1 had quoted 
from Petit’s book the lines beginning 
Beware, lest one lost feature ye efface, Kc. 
I never repented but once, and that is ever since.” — 
* Personal and Professional Recollections,’ pp. 101-2. 
The “small two-light ‘high-side’ window” 
was not necessarily used as a beacon. A 
“two-light” window is merely one that is 
divided by a mullion up the middle. 
St. 


NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS CHANGING CoLoUR 
(9% S. xi. 89, 217, 297, 491; xii. 19).—During 
the greater part of my life I have collected 
scraps of all sorts, and possess a large number 
of books compiled with the aid of “ scissors 
and paste.” For twenty years at least I have 
invariably used Field & Tuer’s **Stickphast 
Paste” as the medium for fastening in my 
scraps, but on examining several of my largest 
volumes I do not find that in any case the 
paper appears to have perceptibly changed 
|colour. Most of the cuttings look as fresh 
|as they did at the time they were fastened 
|down. I am certainly quite satisfied with 
| my experience in the use of this paste, and 
|should be very sorry to have to fall back 
| upon the sticky and unpleasant gum bottle. 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“'TRAVAILLER POUR LE Roi DE Prusse” (9 
S. xi. 289, 392, 437, 496; xii. 34).—Dr. 


| Krurcer says, “But it is anything but a 


roverb.” In this I do not agree with him; 
ut, at any rate, what I said was, “proverbs 
or proverbial phrases as such” (9 S. xi. 392), 


jand certainly—admitting that the phrase is 
|not of earlier date than 1701—no one can 
| deny that the above is a “ proverbial phrase.” 


We need not, therefore, I think, discuss what 
is or is not a proverb. 
I endorse Dr. Kruecer’s remark that “a 


language of the people where it has origin- 


jated,” and if he extends this to “ proverbial 
| phrases” (a number of people do not draw 


any distinction between proverbs and pro- 


| verbial phrases, but I am quite willing to do 


so, although sometimes it is not such an easy 
matter), surely the phrase in question, 


| although about “le roi de Prusse,” originated 


an 
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in France, or, at all events, among French 
people. I should think that there is no 
reasonable ground for calling ths point in 
question. However, no doubt we are both 
at one in our object of trying to trace the 
origin of the phrase, and here are some 
further remarks I had written before seeing 
*N. & Q.’ for 11 July. 

Although the general opinion seems to be 
that this phrase refers either to ag 
William I. or his son Frederick (IL.) the Great 
(some preferring the father and some the 
son), and all agree that it cannot date further 
back than 1701, when Prussia became a king- 
dom, yet the origin does not seem, even among 
Frenchmen, to be definitely settled. The 
correspondence on the point that has taken 

lace in L’Jntermédiaire does not place it 
veyond question. Therefore it is still open 
for any one to hazard hypotheses. Here is 
Lorédan Larchey’s opinion, and, as I am 
inclined to agree with him in that the original 
allusion is not to either king personally, I 
have hunted up the author M. Larchey 
quotes, and append the reference to Cogniard 
to the quotation from Larchey’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
d’Argot’ (1880) and Supplément’ (1889) : 

**Prusse (Pour le roi de): Gratis.*—Vient de ce 
que cet Etat ne payait point le 31 du mois a ses 
employés.—*S’ils viennent, ce sera pour le roi de 
Prusse’ (Cogniard, 31+).”—P. 299. 

Then in the ‘Supplément’ (p. 242) Me 
Larchey says :— 

“Travailler pour le roi de Prusse: Travailler 
pour rien.—A Tappui de notre étymologie (+. 
Prusse, Dict.) on peut citer la faceétie connue entre 
joueurs de loto: 31, mixére en Prusse !” 

At the end of “La Cocarde Tricolore ; 
épisode de la guerre d’Alger. Vaudeville 
en 3 actes, par sare te et Théodore 
Cogniard” (first acted 19 March, 1831), I 
find these lines :— 

On dit qu’ lAutrichien et le Russe 

Veul'nt revenir comm’ autrefois. 

S‘ils vienn’nt, ca s'ra pour le roi de Prusse, 

Et nous leur donn’rons sur les doigts. 

Dumanet. 
Notice here the word ftravailler does not 
occur ; perhaps the phrase began by “ pour 
le roi de Prusse,” travailler being added later. 
I do not know, but it may be so, I think. 

Reverting to Dr. Kruecer’s remarks, I 
think many readers of ‘N. & QQ’ would take 
exception to the definition that ‘ta winged 


* Not, as a correspondent puts it, “labour in 
vain” (9° S. xi. 437). One might, for instance, 
answer questions in * N. & and ec all it, jokin; gly, 
*Travailler pour le roi de Prusse,” meaning 
* gratis,” but usefully all the same, and not by any 
means * = in vain.” 


t Le., 183 


word is a saying,” &ec., “of which neither 
author nor origin can be traced.” Then 
what becomes of the large number of “‘ Geflu 
gelte Worte” of which Buchmann gives the 
origin? “I pause for a reply.” 

Epwarp LaTHamM. 


Duets or CLERGYMEN S. xi. 28, 92, 353 ; 
xii. 54).—The Rev. Prebendary Hingeston- 
Randolph, in his most valuable account of 
the contents of the old Episcopal Registers 
of Exeter (published by him in_ several 
volumes), quotes a Latin version of a fight 
which took place between a cleric and a 
shoemaker, in the year 1260, at Bodmin. 

I offer here a brief abstract which will 
explain the circumstances :— 

“Concerning the fighting of Clergy.—[On the 
Sth of September, 1260] at Bodmin, the Lord 
Bishop [of Exeter] solemnly excommunicated . 
those who decreed that William called Blund, 
cleric, should undertake and enter into a B me Ag 
trary to canonical sanctions), and all those who 
towards it did proffer counsel, aid, favour, or con- 
sent, also all those who countenanced the same by 
their presence [a great multitude of knights, youths, 
and townspeople }.” 

After reciting that excommunication had 

taken effect, and had led many to make due 
acknowledgment of their guilt, and that 
they had obtained absolution, the record con- 
tinues that as to the rest, 
“he [the Bishop] enjoined on those who came 
together merely for the sake of what was to be 
seen, that for penance they,—ungirt, unshod, and 
with heads uncovered,—should proceed from the 
conventual church as far as to the church of the 
Friars Minor, in humility of spirit, reverently and 
processionally, there receiving penitential and solemn 
dise ipline. And <0 if was done.” 

The chief offenders seem to have been three 
knights who absconded, but submitted two 
years later. Their submission in 1262 in 
London is suitably described. The actual 

combatants were “ William Blund, cleric, and 
Bartholomew a shoemaker.” 

W. aco, B.A. 


xii. 46)—See 4 S. 
viii. 303, 384; 5 S. x. 107,176. At the last 
reference the derivation “ bleiz-garo” is 
given. 


LEGEND oF THE SERPENTS Feet S. x. 
481; xi. 70).—In Japan it is popularly held 
that on occasion of the Buddha’s entering 
Nirvana beside the Bhadrika, all animals 
came to the place to lament over the event, 
but the earthworm neglected to attend the 
assembly, on which account it was punished 
with the enduring loss of its feet. 

It isan old usage in many Buddhist churches 
to exhibit on the 15th of the second moon 
images of various animals that assembled to 
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lament the day of Nirvana. From the group 
the cat as well as the earthworm are ex- 
cluded ; the former is said to have laughed 
at the Buddha's temporal 
KUMAG 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


MINAKATA. 


Sr. Drats (9 S. xii. 49).—This saint is pro- 
bably Deicola or Deicolus, which in Irish is 
said to be Dichuill, and in French becomes 
Diel, Deel, Desle, Dié, and is also given as 
Dielf, Deile, and Dieu; see *D.N. B.,” xiv. 
295-6 ; Nicolas, ‘Chronol. Hist.,’ 

Would not this be a OE a St. 
Deiniol’s? St. Deiniol was, according to the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould in his * Lives of the 


Saints,’ Bishop of Bangor in the seventh 
century. In Alban Butler’s ‘ Lives of the 
Saints’ (23 Nov.) he is called St. Daniel. 


Butler, however, says that he flourished in 
the former part of the sirth century. 
J. Hotpen MacMrenaet. 


“Wick” (9° S. xi. 348, 495).—“ Wick 
dairy may—nay, does—require explanation or 
corroboration, but there is nothing whatever 
“puzzling” in the suftixes of Droit-wich, 
North-wich, &c. See Taylor’s ‘Words and 
Places’ (1882), p. 108. Canon Taylor may 
have been shaky in his etymologies at times ; 
but on this there is no doubt, as evinced by 
the term “ bay-salt.” The collection of the 
evaporated saline deposit can be seen now 
on any suitable summer evening on the v7ks 
or wichs round the coast of Malta and else- 
where. Similarly there is nothing recondite 
about Ger. //a/le=saltworks: it is only the 
word //al/ with a special meaning. et 

. . 


Heratpic SHIELDS: THEIR ORIGIN S. 
xi. 8, 513).—I believe that the woman-headed 
serpent is Lilith. The first wife of Adam, 
and the mother of Samaél, who in the form 
of a serpent tempted Eve, she herself was a 
serpent, and assisted him in the temptation. 
She has been represented in art as a serpent 
with a woman’s head, assisting in the te. 


reprobate boy of the place, attempting to rob 
it, had his hand miraculously fixed in the 
hole into which he had thrust it for the pur- 
pose, whence, notwithstanding the prayers 
of his parents and friends, it was only 
liberated on the third day—* Vinculo divini- 
tus relaxato.” The miracle, as was intended, 
and might be expected, resulted in the youth’s 
reformation, who, growing up (in the words 
of an unpublished metrical version of the 
legend), 
took to good ways 
For the rest of his days, 
And never more scoffed at religion ; 
And, later in life, 
Took a pub and a wife, 
And set up the sign of ** The Pigeon.” 

The birds in this instance seem to have 
been Church property, not that of the lord 
of the manor. Joun HvuTCHINSON. 

Middle Temple Library. 


At Collingbourne Ducis, near Marlborough, 
the interior of the church tower is constructed 
to serve as a columbarium (‘N. & Q.,’1"S. 
ix. 541). Very many columbaria or dove- 
scotes are recorded in the various series of 

‘N. & Q.,’ but the above is the only notice of 
one being built in a church tower. 
Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Ow. (9% S. xi. 467, 517).—I have before me 
a book published at Berwick and undated, 
which professes to be Buffon’s ‘ Natural His- 
tory Abridged.’ It is in two volumes, and 
the first of them affords generous space to 
the “ragging” of mistimed owls by lesser 
birds, about which your correspondent in- 
quires :— 

** As they [owls] are incapable of supporting the 
light of the day, or at least of then seeing and 
readily avoiding their danger, they shut themselves 
up during the day in some obscure retreat......If 
they be seen out of these retreats in the daytime 
they may be considered as having lost their way, as 
having by some accident been thrown into the midst 
of their enemies and surrounded with danger. In 
this distress they are obliged to take shelter in the 
first tree or hedge that offers till the returning dark- 
ness once more supplies them with a better plan of 
the country. But it too often happens that with all 


tion of E ve, and twined round a tree. I read 
the article in the Vineteenth Century, and did | 
not see in it any mention of Lilith. 

YARDLEY. 


IN Tower (9 §, | 
xii. 48).—Dovecotes on churches may be rare 
now, but in former times they were pro- 
bably not uncommon. Giraldus Cambrensis | 
tells us at least of one, on the church of 
St. David at Llanfaer, in Breconshire, upon | 
which he hangs a very instructive story. A | ; 


their precaution to conceal themselves they are spied 
out by other birds, and are sure to receive no mercy. 
The blackbird, the thrush, the jay, the bunting, and 
the redbreast all come in file, and employ their 
little arts of insult and abuse. The smallest, the 
feeblest, and the most contemptible of this un- 
fortunate bird’s enemies are then the first to injure 
and torment him. They increase their cries and 
| turbulence round him, flap him with their wings, 
and are ready to show their courage to be great, as 
| they are sensible that their danger is but small. 
|The unfortunate owl, not knowi ing where to 
attack or whence to fly, patiently sits and suffers 
all their insults. Astonished and dizzy, he only 
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replies to their mockeries by awkward and 
ridiculous gestures, by turning his head, and rolling 
his eyes with an air of stupidity It sometimes 
happens...... that the little birds pursue their insults 
with the same imprudent zeal with which the owl 
pursued his depredations : they hunt him the whole 
day : but when night returns he makes his pursuers 
pay dear for their former sports; nor is man always 
an unconcerned spectator. The birdcatchers have 
got an art of counterfeiting the cry of the owl 
exactly, and having before lined [limed’] the 
branches of a hedge, they sit unseen and give the 
call. At this all the little birds flock to the place 
where they expect to find their well-known enemy, 
but instead of finding their stupid antagonist, they 
are stuck fast to the hedge themselves: this sport 
must be put into practice an hour before nightfall, 
in order to succeed: for if it is put off till later, 
those birds which but a few minutes sooner came 
to provoke their enemy will then fly from him 
with as much terror as they just before showed 
insolence.”—Pp. 348, 349. 

To Sam Slick’s observation that ‘there is 
a great deal of human nature in man” we 
might add—and not a little in birds. 

I may mention that one of the books of my 
childhood was ‘ Mother's Fables,’ which con- 
tained a memorable picture of an owl being 
baited in the sunshine. Sr. SwirHry. 


Timzeus, as quoted by Plutarch in his ‘ Life 
of Nicias,’ evidently does not mean that the 
Sicilians gathered about Gylippus for the 
same reason that birds do about an owl, for 
the owl is generally detested by other birds, 
possessing as he does a character that is not 
at all calculated to enlist a following, or to 
create a gathering of the feathered tribe in 
any way favourably disposed towards him. 
He must have employed the simile only 
by way of illustrating the manner of their 
gathering, having regard, that is, to their 
numbers, and to the close quarters at which 
they assembled round the Spartan general. 
The tricks of the owl by night render him 
the terror of nearly all other birds, great 
and small. This fact leads to his playing in 
Northern Italy an extraordinary part in the 
sports of the peasantry, who, having caught 
and tamed one, chain him by the leg to a 
small cross-bar at the top of a high pole. 
The pole is then fixed in the earth near a 
wood, in a position commanded by several 
windows of some villa or farmhouse. Half 
blinded by the light, he draws down over his 
eyes the filmy curtain provided by nature for 
the purpose, prepared to endure patiently all 
the jeers ona insults which the fast assem- 
bling birds from the neighbouring groves and 
thickets can launch at him as they scream, 
chirp, and flit about their old enemy in the 
effort to do him to death. But concealed 


behind halfa dozen darkened windows are the 
“sportsmen,” with their fowling-pieces well 


| fear of all the other birds. 


charged with shot ; and when the dance of 
death is at its height the guns are discharged 
into the midst of the hosts of birds, when 
the grass is strewn for many yards round 
with the bodies of the slain. Thus what is 
a **sport” of questionable “legitimacy” in 
modern times in Northern Italy seems to 
have come under the notice of the historian 
of Sicily as one indulged in similarly by the 
Sicilians. The antiquity, if not necessarily 
the universality, of the custom is suggested 
by Mr. Kumacusu Mryakata’s interesting 
references to its occurrence in Japanese 
literature and folk-lore. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


The comparatively diurnal habit of the 
little owl (Athene noctua) renders it par- 
ticularly liable to be mobbed by small birds 
in daylight. Continental birdcatchers often 
use it as a lure on that account. 

J. DorMER. 


According to the ‘ Mabinogi’ of “* Math the 
son of Mathonwy,” the owl is really Blodeu- 
wedd, the maiden created out of flowers by 
Gwydion ap Don and Math ap Mathonwy to 
be a wife for Llew Llaw Gyffes. Having 
yroved unfaithful to her husband, she was 
by Gwydion transformed into an owl :— 

“And he said unto her, ‘I will not slay 
thee, but I will do unto thee worse than 
that. For I will turn thee into a bird; and 
because of the shame thou hast done unto 
Llew Llaw Gyffes thou shalt never show thy face 
in the light of day henceforth; and that through 
For it shall be their 
nature to attack thee, and to chase thee from 
wheresoever they may find thee. And thou 
shalt not lose thy name, but shalt be always called 
Blodeuwedd.’ Now Blodeuwedi is an owl in the 
language of this present time, and for this reason 
is the owl hateful unto all birds. And even now 
the owl is called Blodeuwedd.” 

Is the owl still called Blodeuwedd in Welsh? 
Lady Charlotte Guest mentions in a note to 
the ‘ Mabinogi’ that Dafydd ap Gwilym has a 
poem on the subject of this transformation 
of Blodeuwedd. Is this poem accessible in 
an English version ? 

Highgate. 


“VITA POSSE PRIORE FruUI” §S. xi. 389, 
436).—The correspondent who asked for the 
whereabouts of this quotation (which comes 
from Martial, x. 23) might care to refer to 
Andrew Amos's ‘ Martial and the Moderns’ 
(1858, Cambridge and London), p. 87, from 
which he will learn or be reminded that the 
last sentence of Martial’s epigram, 

Hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui, 
is the motto of the ninety-fourth Spectator, 
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of Colley Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ and of Samuel 
Rogers’s ‘ Pleasures of Memory.’ 
Amos gives several other interesting modern 
uses of the same words. Epwarp BENsLY. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


POPE SELF-CONDEMNED FOR Heresy (9*" 
xi. 67, 218, 409: xii. 52).—See 3™ S. i. 170. 
Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 
Brack Cats (9 xii. 69).—The Mahratta 
does not eat cats of any colour, and the 
Mahratta women do not take employment 
as ayahs. This is the opinion of one who 
has lived among the people in question thirty 
G 


years. MW. 
| 


Lacy, or Dustin (9 S. xi. 
149, 213, 314).—I should be greatly obliged if 
any Dublin ‘correspondent would give me a 
copy of the will of Francis Lacy, of Dublin, 
gent. It is dated 20 June, 1766, and was 
proved in the Prerogative Court, Dublin, | 
28 July, 1766. FITZGERALD. 


INFANTS IOUR AT THE Breast xii. 
29).—Mrs. Jameson, in her ‘ Legends of the | 
Madonna,’ says that on the facade of the 
portico of the 8S. Maria-in-Trastevere at Rome 
there is a mosaic of the Virgin enthroned and | 
crowned, and giving her breast to the Child ; 
and that this is 
“one of the oldest examples of a representation 
which was evidently directed against the heretic : 
doubts of the Nestorians: ‘ How,’ said they, plead 
ing before the Council of Ephesus, * can eyed - him 

God who is only two or three months old; or 
suppose the Logos to have been suckle? and to 
increase in w isdom ? 

Mrs. Jameson adds: “The Virgin in the act 
of suckling her Child is a motif often since 
repeated when the original significance was 
forgotten”; but she does not give any list of 
examples. Cc. C. B. 


Many years ago I saw an exhibition—either 
at the National Gallery or the Royal Academy 
—of paintings by Old Masters. One room 

was full of pictures of the Virgin and Child. 
A very large proportion of them showed the 
mother suckling the Holy Child. It was a 
very proper way to teach people that Jesus 
Christ “ was made very man of the substance 


of the Virgin Mary His mother.” The Rem- 
brandt E xhibition showed the same —> 


A Sexton's Tombstone (9"" S. x. 
434, 517 ; xi. 53, 235, 511).—A full-page copy 
of Old Scarlett’s picture and inscription, the | 
latter printed in capitals as on the original 
in Peterborough Cathedral, appears in * Dib- | 


| 
| 


| v's in Dibdin’s copy, nor are T 


turesque Tour in the Northern Counties of 
England,’ &c., facing p. 13 of vol. i. The 
picture is copied in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ vol. ii. p. 17, but the inscription is 
in lower case. Dibdin’s copy /vo/s accurate, 
and here is a transcription of it. It differs 
slightly from the versions of both Mr. LEEPER 
‘and Mr. Pace. The w’s are not invariably 
and H always 
conjoined, while the old man’s name is printed 


| with an I instead of the first T as in other 


copies, ¢.¢., SCARLEIT. 
YOV SEE OLD SCARLEITS PICTVRE STAND ON HIE 
BVT AT YOVR FEETE THERE DOTH HIS BODY LYE 


| HIS GRAVESTONE DOTH HIS AGE AND DEATH 


TIME SHOW 
HIS OFFICE BY HEIS TOKEN YOV MAY KNOW 
SECOND TO NONE FOR STRENGTH AND STVRDY 


| LYMM 

/A SCARE BABE MIGHTY VOICE WITH VISAGE 
GRIM 

HEE HAD INTERD TWO QUEENES WITHIN THIS 
PLACE 

AND THIS TOWNES HOVSE HOLDERS IN HIS LIFES 
SPACE 

TWICE OVER BVT AT LENGTH HIS OWN TURN 
CAME 


WHAT HEE FOR OTHERS DID FOR HIM THE SAME 
WAS DONE: NO DOVBT HIS SOVLE DOTH LIVE 
FOR AYE 
THO HERE HIS BODY CLAD IN CLAY, 
RicHarp WELFORD. 


IN HEAVEN : 


” (9 8. xii. 6).— 
“The Bracelets (Rascettes) are the lines which 
encircle the wrist. It is, however, only those 
placed close to the hand that are of any importance, 


| The Bracelets show length of life—each line being 


said to foretell some thirty years of existence—anc¢ 
health, wealth, and happiness......A Bracelet of four 
lines is called a penal Brac elet,’ and signifies that 
the fortunate possessor will gain all this world can 
give,” &c.—‘ The Grammar of Palmistry,’ by Katha- 
rine St. Hill, London, 1889. % 
Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


BREAKING THE GLAss AT JEWISH WEDDINGS 
(9 S. xii. 46).—I performed this ceremony 
fifty ay ee ago, on the occasion of my marriage 
at ‘the Great Synagogue, Aldgate. The rite 
is capable of an ‘explanation much more 


'simple than that which appears at the 


above aaa At all festal gatherings, 
such as weddings, communal banquets, &c., 


Jews are enjoined not to be borne away 


wholly by over - joyous sentiments, but to 
spare a thought for the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the consequent loss of their 
nationality. The bridegroom, in the presence 
of his numerous entourage, gives a practical 


din’s Biographical, Antiquarian, and Pic- | | token of this prevailing sentiment, andsmashes 
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a glass with the heel of his boot. At wedding 
feasts and other joyous banquets the cele- 
brant who says grace after meals prefaces it 
by either reading or intoning Psalm exxvi., 
the guests joining in the aspiration, “ When 
the Eternal will revert the captivity of Zion, 
we shall feel as dreamers,’ &c. I have 
witnessed the breaking of the glass, and 
heard this melancholy chant, some scores of 
times. M. D. Davis. 


_ I have heard, but forget when, that this 
is an allusion to the destruction of the 
Temple. Mary Jounson. 


Ricwarp Nasu (9 xi. 445; xii. 15).-—- 
In ‘Selecta Poemata Anglorum’ (“editio se- 
cunda emendatior”), published by J. Dodsley, 
1779, is a very lengthy epitaph in Latin, or it 
would be more correctly styled a most ful- 
some panegyric, upon Richard Nash, covering 
more than four pages. The name of the 


author appended is Guliel. King, LL.D., 1761, | 
but whether this is the date of the death of | 
Nash or of the production is left an open | 


question. Dr. King was a well-known man 
in his day, and formerly Principal of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford. The famous epigram 
on the full-length portrait of Nash placed 
between the busts of Pope and Newton at 
Bath is ascribed in ‘Elegant Extracts’ to 
Lord Chesterfield, though it is supposed that 
there are other claimants for the jew d'espr?t. 
The portrait should be replaced again be- 
tween the busts for the sake of the epigram. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Horet Sien S. xi. 487).—I remember 


the following variation of the lines quoted by | 


Mr. C. 8S. Warp being given to me quite forty 


years ago by an old Irish groom, who, I think, | 


told me they were on a signboard in the 


neighbourhood of Lisburne, in the. north of | 


Ireland :— 
Bibles and bacon, 
Testaments and traycle, 
Godly books and gimlets, 
Sowled here. 


M. N. 


[ Variants of this are numerous ] 


“ WORLD WITHOUT END ” S. xi. 448, 513), 
—Though I am unable to answer the queries 
under this heading, it may be interesting to 
observe that, if the Rheims version was 
familiar to Shakespeare, it was also familiar 
to Bacon. In his posthumous works pub- 
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| word 'Aydzy, and never €pws, do ever trans- 
late Charity and never Love ; Because of the 
| Indifferency, and Equivocation, of the word, 
| with Jmpure Love.” 

It is to be noticed that the expression 
‘World without end” occurs in the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Srory oF AN UnGRaterut Son (9 S. xi. 
226).—Perhaps the following Chinese version, 
apparently very old, of this story may be 
new to Mr. A. Cottrncwoop Lee and many 
other readers :— 

**This story occurs in the ‘ Pi-Shi.’ Yuen Kuh's 
grandfather becoming very old, his parents much 
hated and wished to expose him. At the age of 
fifteen he remonstrated against them in vain, and 
at last was forced to achieve this evil deed. So he 
constructed a sedan, put his grandfather on it, 
and after deserting him in a wild, he brought back 
the empty sedan. On being asked by his father 
why he did not throw it away on the spot, he 
replied, ‘In atime to come, when you will be old 
enough to deserve abandonment. I fear circum- 
stances may incapacitate me from making a new 
sedan, so I brought it back for use on that occasion.’ 
The father, being greatly moved by these words, 
brought back and well looked after the old man. "— 
* Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1703, tom. cclxxii. fol. 13 b. 


Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


“Surizran” (9% S. xi. 287, 377, 417, 473).— 
With the gradual development of meaning 
which suzeraim may or may not have under- 
gone at the hands of eminent writers and 
orators and old French chroniclers, one is 
not now concerned, except to ask whether— 
if the word really had originally a definite 
and inalienable signification, and its etymo- 
logy can be shown to be such as to render it 
open to no other construction—it would not 
be well to abide by that signification, as it 
seems to be a word that exponents of the 
English language can by no means afford te 
ignore. K. N. (7 §S. i. 233) thinks that 


| English writers would do better not to 
|econcern themselves about it and to avoid it 


altogether, but I believe the word, however 


| uncertain the meaning as intended by those 


who employ it, is still current. I certainly 
remember its being used, and I think 
correctly, in regard to the international 
relationship of the late president of the Boer 
Republic to the late Queen Victoria before 
the last Boer war. The purpose of ascer 
taining exactly how the word was understood 
in France during the period intervening 


lished in 1657 by Dr. William Rawley, p. 244, | between the tenth and fifteenth centuries 

find : “ I did ever allow, the Discretion, and | would be considerably advanced if Miss 
Tendernesse, of the Rhemish Translation, in| Busk would kindly oblige with chapter and 
this Point ; That finding, in the Or‘ginal/, the | verse in citing her authorities for the follow- 
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ing statement (7' S. i. 232): “The word was 
habitually applied to the king of feudal 
times ; but always, of course, to mark his 
character, not of sovereign ruler, but of 
lord paramount of feudal lords.” For if 
this be so, the fact may doubtless be con- 
sidered to have afforded both Freeman and 
Gladstone a precedent justifying such an 
interpretation (see note by Hurrim, 
i. 147). 

The fact of our word sovereign being the 
anglicized form of souverain, and the equiva- 
lent of supranus and supremus, of which 
souverain appears to be but a euphonic and 


convenient spelling, certainly points to that 
title having been supreme as regards temporal 
authority as it existed in France, although 
neither Hugues Capet nor his immediate 
successors appear to have possessed this 
supreme authority over their grands-vassaw”. 
This being so, to speak of suzerain as a 


corruption of supra-souverain is to claim for 
the word a redundancy that could only have 
expressed the relationship of the Pope in 
respect of his temporal or spiritual authority 
to the French monarchy, giving the possessor 
of the title a supreme instead of a subordinate 
power. If the king himself had been a suze- 
rain, his suzerainty must have been either 
in the nature of a fealty to the Pope, or, as a 
correspondent at one of the references kindly 
pointed out by Mr. WAINEWRIGHT seems to 
think, to the Lordship-over-all of the Supreme 
Being. But the etymology of souverain being, 
according to the best authorities, unmistak- 
able, what could be more likely than that a 
noble who possessed in his own peculiar 
region a supreme power should be designated 
a sous-souverain? It is certain that in all 
French words where the first syllable sous is 
followed immediately, not by a consonant, 
but by a vowel, or even by an i, the second 
s is pronounced hard like :—sous-am/assade 
for instance, sous-officier, and sous-aide. Roque- 
fort says a suzerain was ‘‘un souverain 
absolu dans son canton”; and Ménage, while 
giving sursum, susum, suzeranus, 
suzerain, says also that a suzerain is under 
one who is supremus. Diderot tells us :— 

** Du Tillet dit que le droit de ressort est un droit 
de souveraineté ; c'est pourquoi les modernes, pour 
éter léquivoque, appellent suseraineté Je droit de 
ressort gue grands seigneurs du royaume ont 
conserve: il faut avoir un titre pour cela.”—* Dict. 
de Trév.’ 

Again he says :— 

* Loyseau a observé que les mots de suserain et 
de suseraineté n‘avoient été faits que pour désigner 
cette portion de la puissance publique, et de la 
souveraineté qui a été usurpée par les particuliers, 
et que ces termes sont aussi ctranges, que cette 


espece de seigneurie est absurde...... Les seigneurs 
suserains sont les ducs, comtes, et autre grands 
seigneurs.” 
J. Hotp—EN 
Westey Queries 8. xii. 27).—3. Glan- 
vill, in ‘Sadducismus Triumphatus,’ gives the 
account of the ghostly drum heard by Mr. 
Mompesson of Tedworth in 1661 ; see more 
in 3" S$. ix. 147. Addison took the idea of 
his ‘ Drummer’ from this source. 
W. C. B. 


‘The Enlarged Narrative of the Demon 
of Tedworth, or of the Disturbances at Mr. 
Mompesson’s House caused by Witchcraft 
and the Villany of the Drummer, is given in 
Relation i. of * Proof of Apparitions, Spirits, 
and Witches from a Choice Collection of 
Modern Relations,’ which is appended to the 
second edition of ‘Sadducismus Triumphatus,’ 
MDCLNNXVIIL. ST. SWITHIN, 


1. The history of Santon Barsisa will be 
found in the Guardian, No. 148, translated 
from the ‘ Turkish Tales’ by Steele. 

3. Does this refer to the Rev. William 
Mompessor, who was rector of Eyam, Derby- 
shire, during the plague year 1666, where 
259 died of that disorder out of a population 
of 330? Mr. Mompesson was ps tere 
presented to the living of Eakring, Notts, 
where he died in 1708. 

I do not possess a copy of Wesley's works 
to which I could refer. 

Everarp Home CoLeman., 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The history of Santon Barsisa, taken by 
Steele out of the ‘Turkish Tales,’ forms 
No. 148 of the Guardian, 31 August, 1713. 
It is the familiar story of a hermit tempted 
to incontinency by the devil, who afterwards 
persuades the hermit to hide his sin by 
murdering his victim and concealing the 
body. ADRIAN WHEELER. 


Goop Fripay IN 1602 (9 §. xi. 368, 412).— 
At the beginning of the Book of Common 
Prayer will be found various tables for find- 
ing Easter and dealing with Golden Numbers 
and Dominical Letters, but ‘ Whitaker's 
Almanack’ contains a simple table of Easter 
Days and Sunday Letters from 1500 to 2000, 
From this I see that Easter Day in 1602 (Old 
Style) fell on 4 April, so that (if I am correct: 
please verify) Good Friday would, of course, 
have been 2 April. In this connexion I may 
mention that ‘A Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language’ (Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1900) contains, at the end of vol. i, ‘A 
Universal Calendar for every Year of the 
Christian Era, from which one can at a 
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glance ascertain the day of the week for any 
given date. It provides for both Old and 
New Styles down to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Epwarp LATHAM. 


There is some mistake here. If it fell on 
2 April, Old Style, it could not fall on 5 April, 
ApriaNn WHEELER. 


New Style, as printed. 
Pronunciation (9° S. xii. 28).—It 
might be worth while to collect such as “ gun- 
vale,” rowlock,” &c. Perhaps Smyth's 
*Sailor’s Word-Book’ deals with the matter. 
In this connexion I should like to add that it 
was usual for the captain to address the ship’s 
boy as “my son” or “ sonny. WOR 


WPiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the 

late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt. D., 

i. W. Prothero, Litt.D., Stanley Leathes, M.A. | 

-Vol. VIL. 

versity Press.) 
THE seventh volume of ‘The 
History, the second in order of publication, illus- 
trates admirably the results to be anticipated 
from the scheme of co-operative association which 
is at the base of the work. To a certain ex- 
tent the present volume departs from this as 
originally announced. The conditions in America 
are, however, different from those prevalent in 
any other country likely to be treated. That the 
United States should be treated as a whole 
and the history brought down to modern days 
was Lord Acton’s expressed wish. Time has 
naturally wrought havec among those to whom 
the work was originally allotted, and of the 
thirteen writers to whom the book is due five 
only are of Lord Acton’s appointment. The open 
ing chapters, on the ‘First Century of English 
onention, 1607-1700,’ and ‘ The English Colonies, 
1700-63,’ are by Mr. John A. Doyle, of All Souls’, 
Oxford. They are concise and consecutive, though 
an appearance of fragmentariness is given by the 
necessity of treating eac St: separate sly under 
heads such as ‘ Virginia,’ * The New England Colo- 
nies,’ * Maryland,’ &c. Every one of these divisions 
seems toexact separate criticism. In New England, 
for instance, we see the desire for simple forms of 
worship, and the sense that rulers were remote and 
out of all sympathy with national aspirations, beget 
a half-conscious republicanism which “ easily be- 
came a reality when it found an_ appropriate 
machinery existing ready to its hand.” In every 
case the sources of difficulty were the clumsiness 
and mismanagement at home of ignorant and venal 
officialdom. 

Miss Mary Bateson treats in the A, poe c ey of 
*The French in America, 1608-1744, and Mr. A. G, 
Bradley. in the fourth, of * The ¢ oe st of ( iy 
1744-1761. In the chapter last named the record 
hecomes more stirring and picturesque. In the 


tlispersal of the Acadians it is shown that England 
was innocent, and that the influence of the French 
priests was responsible for the calamities. 


In the 


The United States. (Cambridge, Uni- | 
| 


Cambridge Modern | 


following chapter, ‘ The Quarrel with Great Britain, 
1761-1776, Mr. Doyle reappears; and in the sixth, 
*The Declaration of Independence,’ Prof. Bigelow, 
of Boston University, takes up the story. In this 
chapter the constitutional aspects are stated with 
an impartiality amounting to detachment. Aon in- 
teresting opportunity is furnished the reader who 
chooses to compare the American view with the 
Ww hig view as expounded by Sir George Trevelyan’s 
‘American Revolution’ (Longmans, 18¥9). Prof. 
Bigelow is also responsible for an enlightened 
chapter on ‘The Constitution,’ while the fighting 
in the War of Independence is depicted by Mr. 
Doyle, who sums up wisely and_ philosophically 
the causes of British failure. Prof. McMaster 
tells the story of the American struggle for 
commercial independence and for the growth and 
expansion of the nation, while Mr. H. Ww. Ww ilson, 
of Trinity College, Oxford, describes the foolish and 
mismanaged war of 1812-15. The President of 
Princeton University has an important chapter on 
‘State Rights,’ while the late John G. Nicolay 
has four spirited chapters on ‘The Civil War, 
1861-1865.’ On suc h later questions as ‘ Political 
Reconstruction,’ *The United States as a World 
Power,’ and ‘ Economic Development, the writers 


are wholly American. A_ concluding chapter, 
by Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harv: ard, is on 

‘The American Intellect.’ The views concerning 
a Transatlantic World Power are calm, judicious, 
and dispassionate. It is obviously impossible to 
deal with these separate contributions. It is suffi- 
cient to say that nowhere else in so convenient a 
form has so much information been condensed. 
The bibliographies are admirable, and the work is 
encyclopedic in many respects. 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited 
by Horace Howard Furness.—Vol. Ll. Macheth. 
Revised Edition by Horace Howard Furness, Jun. 
(Philadelphia, Lippincott Company.) 

Ir has long been apparent that the Herculean task 

to which Dr. Horace Howard Furness has devoted 

the labour of a lifetime could not be executed by 
his own unassisted hands. At the rate of progress 
which has been maintained since the beginning of 
publication in 1875 the middle of the present cen- 

— might possibly—granting the continued life 

and strength of the editor—witness the conclusion 

of his labours. It is pleasant to find assistance coming 
from the source whence it was most to be hoped— 
from the son, that is, of the originator of the scheme, 
whose zeal and competency are no less marked 
than those of his father. As yet the labours of this 

valuable recruit are confined to rev ision, Mr. Fur- 

ness, Jun., is, however, engaged upon ‘ Richard III.,’ 

and a fair and not wholly unauthorized supposition 

is that the historical plays generally will be con- 
fided to his hands. In a sense ‘ Macbeth’ and 
‘Lear’ also belong to British history. Quite inde- 
pendent of that fact are the reasons that have led 
fo the reconstitution of the text and the ampli- 
fication of the notes in the second volume of the 

‘New Variorum Shakespeare.’ It is almost in- 
herent in the execution of a work “ of long breath” 

that the labourer should, in its course. arrive at a 

more definite idea of the manner in which the task 

attempted may most easily and advantageously 
be accomplished. At the outset Dr. Furness 
aimed at no more than supplying the best text 
to be obtained from a collation of editions of 
authority, with the addition, in the shape of 
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foot-notes, of the texts of the Folios and the 
Quartoes, where such exist, and the suggested 
readings of more or less responsible editors. Expe- 
rience revealed, however, the advantage of accept- 
ing as the basis the First Folio, with its orthograpny, 
its punctuation, its capital letters, and its italics. 
In this spirit ‘Macbeth’ has now been treated. 
While a new edition was in progress it was natural 
—inevitable, even—with a conscientious labourer 
that use should be made of the e xegesis of the past 
quarter of a century. The writings of Mr. T. 8. 
Baynes, Mr Comyns Carr, Prof. Dowden, Mr. F. G. 
Fleay, Dr. Furnivall, Mr. Kinnear, Mr. Sidney Lee, 
Mr. R. G. Moulton, ‘N. & Q., Mr. Spalding, and 
innumerable others—E nglish, "American, German, 
French—have been laid under contribution, to the 
notable enrichment of the comments. Numerous 
articles on the practical mounting of Shakespeare's 
plays and kindred subjects have been consulted in 
magazines and periodicals. Asa rule, no moderniza- 
tion of orthography is permitted = the second 
Variorum Edition. In Act IIL. se. ii. lL. 18, all the 
Folios, Rowe, and Pope read, * We hoe scorch’d 
the snake, not killed it.” In common with Hud- 
son, Theobald, and all the modern editors, Dr. 
Furness, in his first edition, read **scotch’d.” The 
reading ‘of the Folios is now, of course, yostenee. 
Again, for the “natures germens ” of Dr. I Furness’s 
tirst edition we have ‘** Natures Germaine,” which 
is the reading of the Folio, but is ‘“‘amended”™ by 
most subsequent editors. No need exists further 
to describe the nature of the changes that have 
been made. With scholars the later edition will, 
necessarily, have the preference. We congratulate 
both Dr. Furness and Shakespearian students 
generally upon the spurt that is given to a work 
the importance of which obtains full recognition. 


is the Fortnightly Mr. Vernon Blackburn writes 
on ‘ William Ernest Henley.’ His utterances are 
those of a disciple rather than a judge, but his 
eulogy, though excessive, is in some respects 
merited. ‘Some Unedited Letters of Mrs. Thrale’ 
have pleasant domestic interest and an agreeable, 
if occasionally stilted style. They are, naturally, 
quite of their century. Miss Girard gives “an 
appreciation” of Pierre de Coubertin, with 
whose political writings the pe 5-5" of the Fort- 
nightly is familiar. ‘A Century of ‘ Newdigates ‘ia 
is a fresh subject. Heber’s ‘ I alestine’ is the one 
poem selected, deserv edly, for praise. The writer 
advances from this the three lines about the build- 
ing of the Temple— 

No workman steel, no ponderous axes rung, 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung, 

Majestic silence 
—which is good for a minor poet. In a similar and 
preceding vein a major (or maazimus) poet said :— 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 


interest in the number, but few of its contents 
are of a kind with which we can deal. — Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore gives, in the Pal/ Mall, an 
account of Fantin Latour. Maarten Maartens 
sends ‘The Nod: a very Dutch Story. ‘An 
interpretation” of Leo Tolstoi follows. Mr. Wil- 
liam Sharp’s ‘ Literary Geo; graphy’ is concerned 
with the Lake of Geneva. * Letters of Bismarck to 
his Wife’ are translated. the Round Table’ i 
interesting this month. si gernon West de- 
scribes, in the Cornhill, ‘The c ‘osmopolitan Club.’ 
Many of the most distinguished members of 
this are naturally dead, but not a few still 
live and belong to similar institutions. ‘Who 
killed Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey?’ attracts Mr. 
Andrew Lang, but his acute intellect, even, cannot 
solve the problem. ‘ Prospects in the Professions’ 
deals with art. Mrs. Archibald Little describes 
* How the Court came back to Pekin.’ * Rupert, the 
Captive of Linz,’ and ‘Garibaldi’s Englishman’ are 
interesting, and seem historical.—Mr. Allan Fea 
sends to the Gent/eman’s * Realistic Peeps into the 
Past.’ A notice of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Early Dramas 
and Poems’ is appreciative, perhaps a little juve- 
nile. ‘An Elizabethan Tourist’ is, of course, Fynes 
Moryson. The magazine improves apace, and * Peak- 
land Jottings,’ ‘Sleep,’ and ‘ William Combe’ = 
all worth perusal. —In * At the Sign of the Ship,’ i 
Longman’s, Mr. Lang discusses, among other 
the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, on which 
subject, as has been said, he writes in the Cornhill. 
He also alludes, incidentally, to the appearance 
of Mr. Chesterton's recent volume discussing 
Browning. ‘A Seventeenth-Century Duellist’ deals 
with the romantic adventures and sad end of the 
Comte de Boutteville, an aristocratic Cyrano, who, 
at least, did his best to merit the fate he incurred. 
‘ Australia as the Flowery Land‘ and ‘A Summer 
Morning’ are both readable.—The fiction in a Mid- 
summer number of the /d/er is blended with some 
natural description.—The August Scribner's is 
called a fiction number, and so is outside our pro- 
vince. All we find fitting to say concerning it is 
that the coloured illustrations, which constitute 
a special feature, are seen to advantage in the 
description of * The Sea Fight off Ushant,’ 


CATALOGUES. 

Tue fifth part of the catalogue of Messrs. J. & J. 
Leighton, covering the letters I to M, is no less rich 
in rarities and illustrations than the previous parts. 
Among the gems are the ‘ Liber Intrationum,’ by 
Pynson, 1510, with some defects; a Latin transla- 
tion of an Italian collection of voyages, Legnano, 
1508 (30/.); various editions of the * Basilicon 
Doron’; first editions of Johnson's ‘ Dictionary,’ 
1755; the ‘ Plan,’ dedic: ated to Lord Chesterfield, 
1747; ‘Irene,’ 1749; ‘ Rasselas’ (10/. 10s.), with 
early works; Ben Jonson’s Workes, 1640 
(18/. 18s.); the * Meditationes Jordani,’ Antwerp, 
(2\/.); first German edition of ‘ Josaphat and 


—That Novocastrian Minos, Mr. Walter Frewen 
Lord, deals, in the Nineteenth Century, with 
C harles Reade’s Novels. and graciously concedes 

teade great merit of a kind. Miss Camilla Jebb 
gives some interesting * Facts about Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse.. ‘Some Recollections’ of Jowett, 
by Cornelia Sorabji, an Indian lady, are fresh 
and pleasing. ‘Civilization and Babylonia ’ is a 
little article on a great subject. *The Lost Art 
of Singing’ is concluded. There is abundant 


Barlaam, Augsburg, Zainer, 1476 (150/.); fine editions 
of Josep Josse ‘lyn s ‘New England's Rarities 
Discovered’; Kip's * Nouveau Theatre de la Grande 
Bretagne’ (400.) ; Lactantius, printed by Vindelin 
de Spira, 1472 Lamb, first collected edition, ISIS ; 
Langland’s ‘Vi ision of Pierce Plowm: an,” 1550 and 
1561; some fine ecclesiastic al MSS.; ‘La Lézende 
des Flamens’; Le Fevre's ‘Recueil des Histoires 


de Troy,’ 1544 (35/.); a ‘Lirar Chronicle,’ Ulm, 
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1484 (60/.), sold; a collection of Lever'’s works, 40/. ; 
a Luther's ‘ Enchiridion,’ tirst edition; some tine 
Lydgates; Mandevilles of various dates from 1497 ; 
a MS. of Martial, dated 1477; ‘Poems of Andrew 
Marvell, 1681 (21/.); *‘ Paradise Lost,’ first edition 
(two copies); ‘ Mirrour for Magistrates , 1610; and 
many fine Missals. These are but a few out of a 
very large number of rarities. For the sake of the 
reproduced illustratious the catalogue is a desirable 
possession. 

One hundred and twenty-tive ot are asked 
by Henry Young & Son, of Liverpool, for a splendid 
MS. Missal of 1494, and conty- tive pounds for a tine 
Hogarth, 1735-1808. Nat Lee's 1734, are 
3 guineas, and a large-paper Middleton, 3. Pope’s 
*Works,’ Elwin and Courthope, full bound, are 
6/. 6s.; Robson and Stephanoffs * Brande burg 
House, 1820, 10/. The catalogue, which is general, 


contains some interesting portraits, and many 
works of great interest to the archeologist. 
Miscellaneous is also the catalogue of Maggs 


Srothers, as compared with that they sometimes 
issue. A Brunet’s * Manuel du Libraire, with the 
latest edition, I860-S0, is priced 
10/. 18s. It looks as if this were to be the last 
edition, since we hear no promise of ancthe. ie 
Burns: of 1800, on special paper, is er ged 7/. 7s. 
and a ‘ Pilgrim's Progress, 1796, id. Ss. Camp sbell’s 3 
* Works,’ uncut, with Turner’s plates, choice copy, 
is 1. 10s. There are lots of so-called ‘*Court 
Memoirs.” Thirty volumes of the Wonth/y Mirror 
(7/. 18s.) have become very scarce. Other works 
under drama repay atte ation. An extra-illustrated 
Campbell's * Siddons’ is 9/. 9%., and one of Shep- 
pard's ‘St. James’s Palace’ the same sum. <A com- 
plete set of first editions of Dickens is 285/. A 
collection of Sir George Cornewall Lewis's works, 
12 vols., is 26/. Tracts concerning the French 
Revolution comprise some curious works. The 
Percy Society's publications do not now often 
occur. Pickering s British Poets,’ wreath edition, 
are priced 55/., and 21 vols. of Ranke, 17/. 17s. 
Rogers's ‘W orks,’ with Turner’s illustrations, and 
Whistler's ‘Gentle Art of making Enemies’ are 
valuable items in a catalogue full of such. 

Messrs. Rime]! & Sons have removed from Oxford 
Street to Shaftesbury Avenue, whence they issue a 
catalogue largely consisting of books on history, 
sport, drama, “travel, &c. Among interesting items 
are a Matthew’s Bible, 1549, a fine and well- bound 
copy, price 16/. 10s. ; an ‘ Aurelii Augustini Opera,’ 
1516, rom the library of William Morris ; Burton’ s 

‘ Arabian Nights’ (34/. 10s.); Bohn’s ‘* Extra 
Volumes’ (2/. 16s.); Burns’s ‘ Poems,’ third edition, 
London, 1787 (5/. 5s.); ‘Cruikshank’s Illustrations 
to Bentley, &c., India large paper; some scarce 
early Dickens ; Dorat’s * Baisers, précédés du Mois 
de Mai,’ well bound, but not large paper (23/.) ; ‘ Le 
Centre de l’Amour,’ 1698, a book of emblems of 
which we have not previously heard (28/.); a 
Granger's ‘ History,’ grange rized” Illuminate d 
Illustrations to Froissart'; ‘The He 
1780-1 (14/. 15s.) ; Parkinson's ‘Herbal’; ‘N. & Q., 
95 vols., with Indexes (35/.); Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes’; Seymour’s ‘ Trip to Margate’; * The 
Variorum Shakespeare,’ 21 vols., extra- illustrated 
ge): Thackeray's novels, first editions (20/.); 

*rynne’s * Histrio-Mastix’ (7/. 7».). 

What is most interesting in the miscellaneous 
catalogue of Albert Sutton, of Mane hester, must be 
sought under headings such as India, Lancashire, 
Military. There are also a Du Bartas, 1641; a set 


of the Geographical Society's publications; and a 

“nited Service Journal, 106 vols. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, whose London catalogue we 
have recently noticed, issues a Reading catalogue, 
out of the miscellaneous items in which some inter- 
esting books may be selected. 

Murray’s Nottingham Book Store offersa Drayton, 
1613, imperfect, priced 6/. 6». ; Legh’s 

*Accedens of Armory,’ 1562 (12/. 12s. Lubbock’s 

*Hundred Best Books’; a curious ¢ ainalen of the 
sextus parts of old madrigals; a Sandys's ‘ Ovid,’ 
1632. A propos of an item ‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ 
first edition, announced in the original red cloth, 
we are rather fogged. Wecan only suppose Moxon’s 
reprinted edition is meant. There are a fine * Com- 
plete Angler,’ 1824; Watts’s ‘Guide to Prayer’; 
and some e Bibles. 

Mr. Francis Edwards issues a clearance catalogue 
of books and coloured prints and mezzotint por- 
traits. The former are principally, but not wholly, 
of recent date; and there are few headings— 
literary, artistic, or scientific — anes which the 
searcher will not find desiderata. 

Mr. Charles Higham’s August catalogue contains 
selections from privately purchased libraries of 
clergymen. It contains a number of works on foreign 
and colonial missions, and interesting Wesleyan 
books, including a set of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Mayazine from its commencement by the Rev. John 
Wesley in 1778, under the title of the Arminian 
Magazine, retained until 1797, when it became The 
Methodist Magazine, the word Wesleyan being 
added in 1822. The price of the set, 1778-1884, is 
12/, 12 


Botices to Gorresyondents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not oe ed for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as lie wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munieation Duplicate.” 

H. P. L. (“** Hat Trick’ at Cricket”). — Tradi- 
tionally the ‘sialunae of such a feat gets a hat 
given to him. 

CornRIGENDUM.— Pp. 89, col. 2, 1. 18 from foot, 
for “* della Gonga” read de/la Genga. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of *‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 
lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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WI. RID M. VOYNICH, FRANCIS ‘EDWARDS, 


1, SOHO st! ARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
Wc 77ST PUBLISHED HIS LONDON, W. 
LIS’, No. IIL, of BOOKS and MSS. 
F. © on application. OLD HERBALS, BOOKS on 


(Nos, I. and II. can stil! be had.) GARDENING, &c.—CATALOGUE gratis. 


No. X. Illustrated List in Preparation. ALPINE LITERATURE. — CATA- 
Former illustrated Lists, I.-IX. inclusive, and | LOGUE 264. 


Index to First Six Lists, may be had on applica- | MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 


tion for 2s. 6d, each, oe free, JUST ISSUED. 
MAGGS BROS., THOMAS THORP, 
Book, Print, and Autograph Dealers, Second-Hand Bookseller, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


a. ann. 4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 


CATALOGUE OF 100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, MONTHLY CATALOGUES 
Including many fine LIBRARY EDITIONS and interesting | FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 


Works generally from Recent Purchases. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


Free on application, 


BERTRAM DOBELL, ANDREW IREDALE, 
Ancient and Modern Bookseller, TORQUAY. 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. | 5 46 stock of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in good 


CATALOGUES issued Monthly. Post free | condition, of all Classes and Dates, mostly drawn 
to Bookbuyers. | from the Libraries of Country Houses in Devon. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has always on hand a large CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


and varied stock of interesting books, including 


First Editions of Ancient and Modern Authors, INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Old English Books, Americana. Fine Editions of sacle 
Works in all Branches of Literature. ESTABLISHED 13872. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 


. Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 
Second-hand and New as Published, 3... inustratea by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 


CONSISTING OF WORKS IN ALL CLASSES | Rowlandesn, de. 

OF LITBRATURE, THE LARGEST AND CHOICKST COLLECTION 

OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 
OFFFRED BY 

W. H. SMITH & SON Catalogues issued and sent post free on 

. ° application, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, BOOKS BOUGHT. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. WALTER T. SPENCER, 


The Second-hand Books and Magazines are surplus Copies | 
withdrawn from W. H. Smith & Son’s Subscription Library. 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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The MEDIAEVAL STAGE. By E. K. Chambers, M.A. With 


2 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s, net. 


A HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. By Charles Oman, 


Vol. II. Jan.-Sept., 1809. From the Battle of Corunna to the End of the Talavera 
ensien 8vo, cloth, with Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, and other Illustrations, 
14s, net. 


A HISTORY of FRENCH VERSIFICATION. By L. E. Kastner, 


M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s, 6d, net. 


JOHN BULL in FRANCE; or, French as itis Spoken. By Leon 


DELBOS, M.A. Fcap, 8vo, cloth, 2s, On Oxford India Paper, 2s. 6d, 


NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP.—GERMANY. By H. A. L. 


FISHER, M.A, 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 12s, 6d. net. 


EUSEBIUS.—PRAEPARATIO EVANGELICA. Edited, with 


Translation and Notes, by E. H. GIFFORD, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 105s, net, Vol, III, in 
Two Parts (Translation), separately, 25s. net. 


BAPTISM and CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. By Clement F. 


ROGERS, M.A. (Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, Vol. V. Part 1V.). With 64 Illustrations, 8vo, 
paper covers, 4s, 6d, ; cloth, 5s, net. 


A TEXT-BOOK of NORTH-SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS. By 


the Rev. G, A. COOKE, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with 14 Full-Page Plates, 16s, net, 


SACRED SITES of the GOSPELS. With 63 Plates. By W. 


SANDAY, D.D. LL.D. Litt.D,, with the assistance of PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A, F.R.LB.A. 
8vo, cloth, 13s. 6d, net, 


A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY. Founded on the 


‘ Thesaurus Syriacus ’ of R. Payne Smith, and Edited by J. PAYNE SMITH (Mrs. Margoliouth), 
Complete, 4to, cloth, 63s. net. 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—A NEW ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials collected 
by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Section, R to REACTIVE, prepared by Mr. W. A. CRAIGIR, 5s. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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